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DEPENDABLE 


The new Brill Gas-Electric Cars, models 660 and 

860 have been designed for dependable perform- 

=} ance. Air, normally supplied by the auxiliary 

power unit, can be furnished by the main power 

plant as in a plain differential unit. Excitation 

can be supplied by the storage battery in case of 
emergency. 

Two spark plugs, fired by two independent and 
interchangeable high tension magnetos, are used 
in each cylinder of the large engine. Two plugs 
for each cylinder are amply sufficient because 
of the scientific design of the combustion chamber. 

The main generator is simple and compact, with 
one shunt field. When compared with the dif- 
ferential type of generator, the wiring is greatly 
simplified since there is no heavy differential field 
in the circuit. 

You will find these new Brill Gas-Electric Cars 
as dependable as your timepiece—constructed for 
satisfactory service, year in and year out. 
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Automotive Car Division 


THE J. G. BRILL COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 
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Huge Benefits to Manufacturers from Improved 
Railway Service 


T HE best evidence that has been made public of the 
value to general business of the improvement in 
railway service has been furnished in a statement re- 
cently issued by George R. Meyercord, formerly presi- 
dent of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. It is 
the best because it is comprehensive and specific, and 
especially because it affords a basis for measuring in 
money the value of the benefits being received from 
improved railway service by the entire manufacturing 
industry of the country. 

Mr. Meyercord’s statement summarizes the facts as- 
certained by a survey of the inventories carried in 1920 
and in 1929 by the manufacturers of Illinois. The to- 
tal sales of the manufacturers of that state in 1929 
amounted to approximately $6,000,000,000. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1920, their stocks of raw materials had a value 
equivalent to 11.4 per cent of their total sales in that 
vear, and their total inventories—including semi-fin- 
ished and finished products as well as raw materials— 
had a value equivalent to 20.2 per cent of their total 
sales. On November 1, 1929, the stocks of raw ma- 
terials carried by them had a value equivalent to only 
5.46 per cent of their total sales in 1929, and their total 
inventories were but 13.23 per cent of their total sales 
last year. 

Computations based upon the foregoing figures show 
that if in 1929 Illinois manufacturers had carried stocks 
relatively as large in proportion to their sales as they 
did in 1920, their inventories of raw materials on No- 
vember 1, 1929, would have been $684,000,000, and their 
inventories of finished products $528,000,000, a total of 
$1,212,000,000. Actually, however, on November 1, 
1929, their inventories of raw materials amounted to 
only about $327,600,000, and their inventories of fin- 
ished products to about $466,200,000, or a total of less 
than $794,000,000. Therefore, Illinois manufacturers 
accomplished the equivalent of a reduction of almost 
$420,000,000 in their inventories. 

As Mr. Meyercord points out, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that manufacturers throughout the country have 
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made as large reductions in proportion to their sales as 
have those of Illinois. The total sales of all the manu- 
facturers of the United States in 1929 are estimated at 
$70,000,000,000. On this basis the reductions of inven- 
tories since 1920 have been equivalent to a decline from 
$7,980,000,000 to $3,822,000,000 in raw materials, and 
from $6,160,000,000 to $5,439,000,000 in semi-finished 
and finished products. On the basis of the ratios of in- 
ventories to total sales in 1920, total inventories of the 
manufacturing industry in 1929 would have been about 
$14,140,000,000, while on the basis of the ratios of in- 
ventories to sales that actually prevailed in 1929 inven- 
tories aggregated about $9,261,000,000, the total decline 
being equivalent to a reduction of about $4,879,000,000. 


A $5,000,000,000 Reduction in Inventories 


If we assume that the annual cost of carrying stocks 
averages 25 per cent of the investment in them, the an- 
nual saving effected by the manufacturers of the coun- 
try as a result of this reduction of inventories is about 
$1,220,000,000. This is equivalent to a reduction of 
more than 25 per cent in all the present freight rates 
of the railways. Business concerns of numerous other 
kinds besides manufacturers—including for example, 
all those who produce fuel and other raw materials, and 
all engaged in wholesaling and retailing—have made 
reductions in inventories as large relatively as those 
made by manufacturers. Not only has this been shown 
in a series of articles recently published in the Railway 
Age, but it has also been shown that industrial and com- 
mercial concerns have derived numerous other benefits 
from improved transportation besides those resulting 
from their ability to reduce their inventories. The Rail- 
way Age estimated in a recent editorial that the bene- 
fits derived by general business from the improvement 
in railway service since 1922 were equivalent in annual 
value to at least a 30 per cent reduction in present 
freight rates. In view of the information which has 
been compiled by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion it would appear that this estimate is much too low. 
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Of course, it cannot reasonably be claimed that the 
the inventories of industrial and 
commercial concerns has been due to the improvement 
in railway service. It has been due both to this and to 
improvements in the management of industrial and 


entire reduction in 


commercial companies. But business men _ generally 
concede that without the improvement in railway serv- 
ice it could not have been accomplished ; and to railway 
service, therefore, must go the lion’s share of the credit 
for it. 

Mr. Meyercord emphasizes a difference between the 
situations existing following the recessions of business 
in 1920 and in 1929 which is of great importance. This 
is, that in 1920 the stocks of raw materials carried by 
enabled them, 
without making any purchases, to carry on their opera- 


manufacturers were sufficient to have 
tions more than four months, while the stocks carried 
in the latter part of 1929 were sufficient, without any 
purchases being made, to have enabled them to keep 
It fol- 


lows that the present business recession must be briefer 


their plants in operation only five or six weeks. 


than was that which began in 1920, because even if 
consumers should reduce their purchases relatively as 
much as they did then the stocks of both semi-finished 
and finished products and of raw materials carried by 
manufacturers would much sooner be depleted to a point 
where they would have to increase production and buy 


more materials. 


Does Business Want This Kind of Service? 


‘In view of all the evidence that business men them- 
selves have made available within recent years regard- 
ing the benefits of fast and dependable railway service, 
it seems strange that the country should be in the midst 
of an unprecedented agitation for the development at 
public expense of means of transportation incapable of 
furnishing the kind of service upon which the economic 
The motor truck 
can play an important part in rendering the kind of 


welfare of the country now depends. 


transportation service that prevailing business condi- 
But what part in render- 
ing such service can be played by carriers on rivers and 


tions and methods require. 


canals? As has been repeatedly shown in the Railway 
Age, even the claim that improved rivers and canals 
will “cheapen” transportation cannot be substantiated 
if im the cost of water transportation be included the 
In point 
of speed and dependability, the service rendered by car- 
riers on rivers and canals must always be greatly in- 
ferior to that rendered by the railways. 


taxes paid by the public for providing it. 


Are the industrial and commercial interests of the 
country going largely to forego the advantages of good 
transportation service by diverting a large part of their 


traffic to inland waterways? If they do they will di- 


vert earnings from the railways that are needed to en- 
If they 
do not, most of the public’s money that is invested in 


able them to continue to render good service. 
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inland waterways will be wasted, as it always has been. 
It is a notable fact that extremely few heads of large 
business concerns or their traffic managers are publicly 
participating in the agitation for large expenditures on 
rivers and canals. Most of the principal protagonists 
for inland waterways: are public officials or employees 
of waterway organizations. If the development of 
waterways will divert a large amount of traffic from 
the railways it is a menace to good railway service. If 
it will not, it is a menace to the taxpayers. 

The industrial and commercial concerns of the coun- 
try which are now deriving such great benefits from 
good railway service, pay a very large part of all taxes; 
and because of their interest in both railway service and 
taxes it seems high time that, through the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States or some other chan- 
nel, they should definitely make known their attitude 
toward the inland waterway movement. 


Free ‘Transportation for 
Regulatory Authorities 


T was not so very long ago that the combined efforts 
I of railroads and regulatory authorities resulted in re- 
ducing, to a very considerable degree, the amount of 
free transportation granted by and demanded of the rail- 
roads. It was within the last year that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued its order forbidding the 
movement of private or business cars off of their home 
lines except upon payment of regular rates—an order 
which may be taken as a fair measure of the Commis- 
sion’s attitude toward the burden which free transpor- 
tation imposes upon the railways. 

Yet now, during the present session of Congress, a 
bill has been introduced by Senator Smoot (Utah) and 
Representative Colton (Utah) which would permit the 
roads to give free transportation or reduced rates to 
members or employees of state railroad commissions 
when traveling on official business, wherever the grant- 
ing of such free transportation is not contrary to state 
law. 

Existing conditions, with free passes confined to bona 
fide railway employees and their families, are, admitted- 
ly, subject to occasional abuse. But at least, they are 
far superior to those of thirty and forty years ago, when 
almost any shipper, almost any friend of a railroad of- 
ficer, almost anyone, in short, who could claim any con- 
nection, however remote, with a railroad, could obtain 
free transportation for himself and his family, on busi- 
ness or pleasure. 

Under the Smoot-Colton bill, however, it is not diff- 
cult to foresee that state laws would speedily be amended 
to permit the staffs of their regulatory commissions to 
accept such free transportation, nor is it any harder to 
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see that the railroads would on demand, if not voluntar- 
ily, give such free passes as might be requested. It is 
equally easy to visualize a condition under which those 
thus entitled to passes would demand it when traveling, 
not only on commission affairs, but on private business, 
or even on pleasure. A logical corollary of this act, too, 
would be to extend free transportation to members and 
employees of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
perhaps, eventually, to grant it to officials and em- 
ployees of other branches of the state and federal gov- 
ernments. 

Such legislation, if passed, would not only represent 
a backward step in the history of the long effort to con- 
trol the use of the free transportation privilege, but it 
would add materially to the chances for abuse of that 
privilege, and would open the way to further abuses. It 
would not only tend toward a further reduction of pas- 
senger revenues, however slight, at a time when those 
revenues are already low enough, but it would also 
throw upon the railroads the burden and expense of 
carrying, free or at reduced rates, the very people who 
are employed by government to regulate those same 
railroads. 

A thin disguise of legality and public interest is hardly 
sufficient to hide the evils inherent in any such attempt 
to restore to the free transportation privilege the abuses 
involved in it years ago or to force the railroads to pay, 
even indirectly, more than they now do pay in taxes for 
the privilege of being regulated by government commis- 
sions. 


Education and the Railroads 
EARNING to do one job and doing it better than 


L most others, an old formula for the achievement of 
success in business, is not as sure a guide as once it was. 
It is true that knowing the job well is just as important 
as ever, but we have today to face the further fact 
that a demand for men trained to specific vocations 
may diminish or disappear over night. Economic 
changes in earlier days came more slowly. A new in- 
vention or trade practice destined to have a pro- 
found effect on occupations and manner of living came 
in slowly enough so that it was not necessary for the 
old dog to learn new tricks in the middle of his active 
career. The newer entrants into industry learned the 
new jobs and, so gradual was the change, there re- 
mained plenty of the older way of doing things to keep 
the older men busy. 

Changes come with more rapidity now and problems 
arise to perplex the man who thought his period of 
apprenticeship and education was definitely a thing 
of the past. The railways afford many outstanding 
examples of such changes, technical as well as 
economic. It would have been difficult before the war 
to have imagined that the problem of the passenger 
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department, for instance, would be what it is today— 
a matter of readjustment of services to meet changed 
demands and of stimulating traffic by sales methods 
to meet a new competitor. Mechanical methods have 
replaced manual operations in many lines of railroad 
work, calling for men skilled in different occupations 
and for the application of different economic prin- 
ciples. 

If there ever was a time—and of course there always 
has been—when there was a need in the railroad bus- 
iness for men of broad and continuous education, it 
is the present. The man alert to the changes which are 
taking place about him and to the changes which may 
take place will not only be able to look out for his own 
best interests, but he will also be an asset to the rail- 
road in helping to keep it in pace with, or a little ahead 
of, the times. When we speak of education, we do not 
mean college education necessarily. That has its ad- 
vantages, to be sure, but it may also have its disad- 
vantages, particularly if, as sometimes happens, it 
gives its graduate the notion that his education is com- 
plete with the receipt of his diploma. We refer rather 
to the training of the employee and the officer in their 
jobs and to their constant acquisition of general know- 
ledge so that they may know, not only what is likely to 
take place within the industry, but also what changes 
going on elsewhere may affect the railroad industry 
and their jobs. 

It is men of such education and foresight as this 
who have brought about the great improvement in rail- 
road efficiency in recent years and enabled the railroads 
so successfully to meet modern conditions of competi- 
tion in transportation. And yet changes never cease. 
The next decade may see developments quite as star- 
tling as those which the one just past has witnessed. 
Any step taken by railroads, therefore, to stimulate 
education and the development of judicious foresight 
on the part of their officers and employees is a measure 
for the protection of investment in railroads and is 
hence a legitimate and profitable activity. 


Supply Handling in Winter 


| Specs executives nowadays are greatly inter- 
ested in material. The war period taught them 
how quickly and enormously supplies can pile up. The 
financial difficulties facing many roads following the 
war impressed upon them how beneficial it is to keep 
the piles down. They know that all material around 
the storehouse costs money. They know it costs to 
pile it there, to keep the books on it and to unpile it 
when somebody wants to use it; and all the time it lies 
there they know it is eating up interest that could have 
been paid for something else, and also that depreciation 
and obsolescence are busy all the time. When the op- 
portunity is presented, therefore, executives and de- 
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partment heads very properly make speeches about the 
importance of economy and care in supply work, and 
when the warm and dry days of spring and summer 
find them touring the properties, the storehouses and 
store yards command their attention. The condition 
and amount of unapplied materials, and the care they 
receive, are noted, and any evidence of inattention or 
waste, whether by storekeepers, shop forces or track 
forces, is quite likely to subject the offenders to un- 
pleasantries. 

How many of these officers take a corresponding in- 
terest in the subject in the winter? The conditions 
under which stores are operated during this season 
leads one to believe that the interest and attention are 
A great deal of material throughout the coun- 
Some of it is platformed. 
More of it is on the ground. This may be all right in 
the summer, but when winter comes it means that thou- 


small. 
try is stored in the open. 


sands of dollars worth of material is covered by snow. 
Storage yards have been seen this season completely 
hidden except where some of the material may have 
been dug out to show that it was actually there. It is 
true that some of the material stored outside is not in- 
jured by snow and water, but one has only to inspect 
the typical storage yard to know that this is not true in 
all cases. 

It is surprising how much material stored in the open 
is subject to marked deterioration by weather, and this 
does not include the large stocks of lumber which, when 
saturated with moisture from melting snow, take that 
-much longer to season. But deterioration is not the 
only problem that confronts the storekeeper in handling 
material stored outside. His principal problem is the 
Over a large 
It comes 


inconvenience and cost of handling it. 
part of the country the snow is not fleeting. 
and stays for weeks at a time, then melts and leaves 
the surroundings wet and soggy. It is a source of dis- 
couragement to any organization to face such condi- 
tions, to say nothing of the cost involved where material 
must be dug out and roads constantly kept open with 
inadequate facilities in order to maintain the supply 
service on a high standard. Better protection should be 
provided to meet the winter conditions faced by store- 


keepers. 


Is the Preservation of 


Timber Worth While? 


~ HE railways have always been one of the largest 
‘J They take for their various re- 
quirements more than one-seventh of the entire timber 
output. Of their different applications ties bulk largest, 
totaling more than 85,000,000 annually. The railways 
spend more for ties than for any other single material, 


users of timber. 


excepting fuel. 
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Because of the magnitude of the outlay for ties, it 
is not surprising that the railways have pioneered in 
the development of the science of timber preservation 
and that it has been built up primarily around the treat- 
ment of ties. Even today, ties comprise more than two- 
thirds of all of the wood treated, and poles and bridge 
and miscellaneous timbers for railway use represent a 
large part of the remainder. That timber treatment has 
demonstrated its merit is evidenced by a comparison 
of the tie renewals made per mile of track maintained 
on those roads which have pioneered in this field with 
those of other roads which have not yet undertaken tim- 
ber treatment or have adopted it only within recent 
years. 

Such a comparison is afforded by data presented by 
the Committee on Tie Service Records at the recent con- 
vention of the American Wood-Preservers’ Association 
and abstracted elsewhere in this issue. These figures 
show that the average annual renewals of different 
roads over a period of five years vary from 88, 93 and 
125 on the Lehigh Valley, the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, re- 
spectively, to as high as 287 and 298 on cther roads. 
The records of those roads which have made the great- 
est progress show that it is entirely practical, by means 
of treatment, to reduce the renewals of the average road 
one-half to two-thirds, and those roads which were 
among the first to treat their ties are now reaping the 
greatest returns. 

However, ties constitute only one of the large railway 
requirements for timber. The roads also use large quan- 
tities for bridge and building construction, for cars, etc. 
Wherever, in these applications, the timber is exposed 
to the weather, it is subject to the same decay as ties, 
and preservation affords the same increase in resistance 
to decay. Some roads have already recognized the pos- 
sibilities of treatment for their bridge materials. A still 
smaller number are experimenting with treated timber 
The progress in the preservation 
however, 


in car construction. 
of timber for these miscellaneous uses is, 
much slower than is warranted by the economies pos- 
sible. There are obstacles to the preservation of such 
timber, such as the necessity of framing before treat- 
ment, the use of non-odorous and non-staining chemi- 
cals in certain types of car construction, etc. These 
conditions, however, present problems which can be 
solved with proper effort. They are far less intricate 
than the problems which confronted those who pio- 
neered in the treatment of ties. 

The economies of timber treatment have been so 
thoroughly demonstrated that they are no longer open 
to question. With such outstanding evidences on their 
own properties, there would appear to be every incen- 
tive for progressive railways to subject to critical anal- 
ysis every application of timber that is exposed to decay 
to determine whether the same economy cannot be ef- 
fected there. 








The New Type Machine ts Compact and Easily Operated 





Rock Island Develops Interlocking 
With no Mechanical Locking 


Levers for switches and signals form a part of track diagram 
—First plant of its kind 


By Leroy Wyant 


Signal Engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


42-lever electric interlocking plant embody- 
A ing a new and novel type of-control machine, 
has recently been placed in service by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Blue Island, IIL, 
near Chicago. This development is the result of an 
effort to accomplish three major things: (1) To secure 
a simple assembly of levers so that the leverman could 
sit at a desk and operate a maximum-size layout, while 
using the telephone or making records of train move- 
ments; (2) to reduce the size of the machine to the 
absolute minimum so it could be housed in a small 
space, and; (3) to provide a self-indicating arrange- 
ment so that anyone familiar with ordinary railroading 
could operate the plant and know by glancing at the 
board, exactly what route was lined up and the loca- 
tion of every train within or approaching the plant. 
The two fundamental departures from the conven- 
tional type interlocking embodied in this new machine 
are: (1) The customary mechanical locking between 
levers, as well as electric locks on the levers, have been 
eliminated, the locking being accomplished by circuits 
especially designed for this purpose by the railroad; (2) 
the levers themselves are mounted on the illuminated 
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track diagram, the switch and crossover levers ap- 
pearing as short sections of the track, and the signal 
levers resembling semaphore blades. The interlocking 
machine is, therefore, a unique development and is be- 
lieved to be original, having been developed by the 
signal department through the cooperation of the 
Chicago Railway Signal & Supply Company (now 
Railroad Supply Company) and the Automatic Elec- 
tric Inc. Although the interlocking machine repre- 
sents a new development, practically all of the detail 
pieces of apparatus involved are standard devices 
which have been developed and used extensively for 
years by the Automatic Electric Inc., in the automatic 
telephone field. 


The Track Layout and Traffic 


The complicated track layout and the diversified 
traffic involved, introduced several problems in the de- 
velopment of the plant. Heretofore, some of the main- 
line switches had been handled by switchmen, while 
the yard switches were handled by trainmen, This 
method not only caused delays and train stops, but 
necessitated slow speeds in this territory which intro- 














The Power Switch Layouts are Fitted with Heavy Plates 
and Adjustable Rail Braces 


duced delays to other trains and blocked the street 
crossings. 

All of the road freight trains from the west termi- 
nate, and all but one of the freight trains leaving for 
the west originate, at the large yard and engine termi- 
nal just east of the new interlocking. Also the double- 
track suburban line; which runs from Chicago via 
Gresham and Beverly Hills, joins the double-track main 
line just west of the Blue Island station, and the sub- 
urban coach yard lies alongside the freight yard. At 
a point one mile west of Blue Island there is a junc- 
tion switch leading to a transfer connection to the In- 
diana Harbor Belt Line and the Grand Trunk Western. 
All of these various junction and yard entrance switch- 
es and crossovers, as well as the signals involved, are 
included in the new plant. In addition, a system of 
either-direction operation by signal indication, on one 
track of the main line, extends from this point west, 
a high-speed, main-line reverse crossover for this 
service being included in the plant. 

In addition to the 163 regular trains passing through 
this plant there are also numerous switching and trans- 
fer movements, as shown in the table, so that the total 
average daily traffic is 494 movements. Because of 
the simplicity of the operation of the control machine 
and the rapidity with which lineups can be made, this 
new type of interlocking is particularly adapted for 
complicated layouts, handling heavy traffic such as is 
involved in this plant. The operation rendered since 
the installation was placed in service on December 29, 
through one of the most severe winters in history, has 
veen entirely satisfactory. 

Features of the New Interlogking Machine 

The compactness of the new type machine is evi- 
dent from the illustrations. In order that the tower- 
man may determine at a glance the location of a train. 
each of the various track sections on the diagram is 
painted a distinctive color, the lights in a track section 
being illuminated when the corresponding section is 
occupied by a train. 

The levers form a part of the illuminated track dia- 
gram, each lever being mounted on the diagram in the 
position corresponding to the location of the respective 
function on the ground. The switch and crossove: 
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levers appear as short sections of the track, being 
pivoted at the center, and painted the same color as 
the track section in which they are located. In the 
case of a main-line crossover, for example, one half 
of the lever is the same color as the eastbound track 
section and the other half the same color as the west- 
bound track section in which the crossover is located. 
White indicator lights are provided to show whether 
the switch on the ground moves to conform to the 


Traffic Through the Plant on January 26 


6 Passenger trains via suburban line to or from the west 

Passenger trains via main line to or from the west 

19 Road freight trains into and out of the yards 

77 Suburban passenger trains originating or terminating via suburban 
line 

i5 Suburban passenger trains originating or terminating via main line 

Switching moves 

31 Interchange movements to or from the G. T. W. and I. H. B. 


Total ordinary daily traffic 





position of the lever. Two separate lights are used for 
this purpose, being so located on the diagram that in 
either position, the blade of the switch lever conceals 
the one that is not to be lighted and exposes the one 
which should be lighted to correspond to the existing 
position of the lever. This arrangement centers the 
attention of the towerman on the one light with which 
he is concerned at that time. 

The signal levers are likewise mounted on the track 
diagram, being located in the position conforming to 
the location of the corresponding signal on the ground. 
Each signal lever is a short arm resembling a sema- 
phore blade, and is painted yellow corresponding to the 
standard semaphore. Small lights repeating the indica- 
tion of the signal are mounted close to each signal 
lever. For repeating the stop indication of all signals 
a red light is illuminated, while for indicating the pro- 
ceed indication, a yellow light is illuminated for a 
slow-speed signal and green for a high-speed signal. 

With the control machine constructed as just ex- 
plained, a leverman sitting at the desk can easily reach 
and operate any of the levers without leaving his chair, 
in fact one man could handle a much larger: layout. 
As there are no mechanical locking or electric lever 
locks, the leverman can operate the switch levers in 
any sequence that he may choose, thus eliminating any 
delay in waiting for each switch to go over and indi- 
cate. No manipulation chart is needed, for the dia- 
gram is a duplicate of the tracks themselves, and the 
leverman can readily follow the track to move the 
switches thus setting up the route he desires. 


Basis for Eliminating Mechanical Locking 


Prior to the use of electric circuits, mechanical lock- 
ing between levers in an interlocking machine was es- 
sential to insure that the switch levers were lined up 
to complete any certain route and that signals for con- 
flicting routes could not be cleared simultaneously. 


However, electric locking, as originally developed to 
with 


accomplish results that could not be obtained 
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A View of the Eastbound Home Signals 


mechanical locking alone, not only duplicated the pro- 
tection afforded by mechanical locking, but also pro- 
vided additional safety features. We consider that the 
mechanical locking is not only unnecessary, but also 
undesirable, therefore, it was eliminated at this 
plant. 

Further, it should be noted that no electric lever 
locks are used on this machine, the detector, route, and 
approach electric locking being effected by controlling 
the circuit for the relays which control the individual 
functions. This new arrangement thus effects the most 
direct protection, rather than depending on an electric 
lever lock to prevent the operation of a lever which in 
turn has direct control of the function. The ordinary 
electric detector and release route locking circuits have 
been augmented by special protective and checking 
circuits which, however, we now consider desirable on 
any plant. A unique circuit arrangement provides that 
if a switch lever should be moved purposely or inadvert- 
ently when the route locking is in effect, that switch in- 
stantly becomes “‘dead” and so remains until the lever 
is restored to its proper position, all signals directing 
movements over this switch are placed at the stop 
indication and the time release has been operated. 


Details of Construction 


Among the other advantages of this new type of con- 
trol is the fact that the interlocking machine requires 
only a small floor space, thus reducing the size of the 
tower building and the land area required for the 
tower. Therefore, the tower constructed at Blue 
Island is considerably smaller than our former standard 
for a plant of this size. 

The power switch machines are the Union Switch & 
Signal Company’s Model M-2 equipped for 110-volt 
d-c. operation, the 110-volt feed circuit being extended 
to the Type-F controllers mounted on a concrete base 
near each switch machine. The switches are fitted with 
heavy tie plates and Morden adjustable rail braces on 
tour ties. 

The signals are the Chicago Railway Signal & Supply 
Company’s (now Railroad Supply Company) color-light 
type, and are equipped with chromatic lenses with ad- 
justable lamp sockets which permit the use of ordinary 
commercial automobile-type lamps. The relays and 
switch circuit controllers, relay housings and rectifiers 
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were also furnished by the Chicago Railway Signal & 
Supply Company (now Railroad Supply Company). 
The 110-volt, 120-a.h. main operating storage battery 
is of the Edison type. 

This plant was installed by the Chicago Terminal 
Division signal construction forces under the direction 
cf J. P. Zahnen, signal supervisor, according to plans 
prepared in the signal engineer’s office. 


Changes in Car-Hire 
Rules Are Required 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a comprehensive report, by Commissioner 
McManamy, as the result of its investigation of 
the rules for car-hire settlement, undertaken by the 
commission on its own motion following a request for 
such an investigation made by the American Short Line 
Railroad Association. The commission’s findings require 
a number of changes in the per diem and car-hire rules 
of the American Railway Association, intended mainly 
to bring about more liberal treatment of the non-sub- 
scriber short lines, including provision for switching 
reclaim allowances. Although no order is entered at 
this time carriers will be expected to modify their rules 
and practices to conform to the conclusions expressed. 
A proposed report on the investigation was prepared by 
Director W. P. Bartel and Special Examiner C. A. 
Rice of the commission’s Bureau of Service. The con- 
clusions reached by the commission differ in minor re- 
spects from those recommended, which were published 
in the Railway Age of April 20, 1929. The text of the 
findings follows: 


1. Common-carrier railroads, whether subscribers to the 
per diem agreement of the American Railway Association or 
non-subscribers, are entitled to receive reasonable compen- 
sation in the form of a daily rental for the use of their general- 
service freight cars when on foreign lines, and that the pres- 
ent per diem chai ge of $1 per car day reasonably compensates 
car owners for average car ownership and maintenance costs. 
The reasonableness of this per diem rate is not questioned. 

2. The per diem rules are unreasonable to the extent that 
they do not authorize payment of the same daily rental of 
$1 per car day to common-carrier nonsubscribers as to sub- 
scribers for the use of general-service freight cars. 

3. Per diem rule 5 is unreasonable to extent that it pro- 
hibits car-hire allowances to nonsubscribers which perform 
terminal switching, as the latter term is defined by the switch- 
ing-reclaim rules of the American Railway Association, 
and should be so amended as to provide for similar reclaim 
allowances to nonsubscribers as to subscriber lines. 

4. Paragraph (b) of per diem rule 6, which pertains to 
car-hire settlements with nonsubscribers, is unreasonable 
and should be so amended as to direct subscribers to make 
settlements with nonsubscribers in conformity with our find- 
ings herein. 

5. It is uneconomical and unreasonable to require short- 
line carriers which return railroad-owned equipment to the, 
road from which received to report per diem accruals to 
numerous car owners throughout the country. Such lines 
should be attached to their connecting carriers for purpose 
of car-hire settlement. 

6. For the future it will be reasonable for’ common-carrier 
railroads which interchange freight cars with more than one 
subscriber railroad, and which deliver to one or more sub- 
scribing carriers, cars which are received from another such 
carrier, to make car-hire settlements direct witht car owners 
in accordance with the per diem rules, and for railroads 100 
miles or more in length, regardless of the number of rail- 
roads with which they connect, to so report per diem to car 
cwners, 

7. For the future it will be reasonable for common-carrier 
railroads outside switching districts, other than those referred 
to in finding 6 to pay per diem to connecting carriers on 
railroad-owned cars after deducting an average of two days’ 
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free time per loaded freight car interchanged, settlements to 
be made at the end of each calendar month except that no 
car hire should be paid for cars received for return coal load- 
ing from coal mines, 

The modified demurrage bases of settlement now in force 
with the Chicago Short Line, Illinois Northern, Manufac- 
turers’ Junction, Pullman, Bay Terminal, Benwood & Wheel- 
ing Connecting, Birmingham Southern, Genesee & Wyoming, 
Lake Erie & Fort Wayne, Lakeside & Marblehead, Lime 
Rock, McKeesport Connecting, Moshassuck Valley, North- 
ampton & Bath, Tionesta Valley, Valley Railroad, and Val- 
ley & Siletz are unreasonable and should be abrogated, and 
that for the future it will be reasonable for connect.ng car- 
riers to make car-hire settlements with these railroads in 
conformity with the general findings herein; provided, how- 
ever, that the modified demurrage bases of settlement now 
in operation on such of these lines as perform switching 
service should be continued in force for a reasonable time, 
but not to exceed six months from the date hereof, to enable 
interested carriers to determine the amount of time actually 
required by each of such railroads to handle freight cars in 
oe switching service, 

9. The existing basis of car-hire settlement with the Big 
ini & Kentucky River, Greenville & Northern, Jefferson 
& Northwestern, Kosciusko & Southeastern, Morehead & 
North Fork, Skaneateles, South Manchester, and Virginia 
Blue Ridge, is unreasonable, and that for the future it will 
be reasonable for connecting carriers to make car-hire set- 
tlements with these railroads in conformity with the general 
findings herein. Inasmuch as the bases of settlement here 
proposed are for general application by all common carriers 
by railroad throughout the country, no retroactive adjust- 
ments will be required. 

No order will be entered at this time, but carriers will be 
expected to modify their rules and practices to conform with 
our conclusions herein. If this is not done within a reason- 
able period, the matter may be brought to our attention for 
appropriate action. 

A report of reclaims allowed to short-line railroads pursu- 
ant to findings herein and any changes subsequently made 
therein should be filed with.us as soon as determined upon. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
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with last year, but there was a reduction of 14,221 in 
forest products and of 37,396 in miscellaneous freight. 
The Pocahontas and Northwestern district reported in- 
creases as compared with last year and the Allegheny, 
Eastern and Pocahontas districts reported increases as 
compared with 1928. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 











Week Ended Saturday, January 25, 1930 

Districts 1930 1929 1928 
Ne it eis dt en E eee 201,659 216,418 200,690 
REC ctedcbecavin tatnes neues 177,280 188,708 177,145 
ie co cedavbieedsen awn 59,822 58,957 51,711 
PD cee gesececetoec6tevebecue 132,777 144,783 145,944 
EEO OT TET 103,207 102,070 114,612 
CE COUN ccccceceetccusenas 126,549 139,550 138,117 
ONL occitndcutcccetuceueses 61,327 75,988 74,445 
Total Western Districts ...........- 291,083 317,608 327,174 
_ BO arr er 862,621 926,474 902,664 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 38,619 47,960 53,310 
DME Wi vans cnconessaeeiseuee 29,075 26,840 32,726 
CE CAR Cea iat h ween ae epan® 214,249 209,452 176,154 
SE Sin tecdtebeubesdaavaedweamne 11,835 12,842 10,989 
— SE a Se re a 45,099 59,320 66,081 

Sept reer ae Eee ree 7,638 8,566 7,846 
eutendins wt Si arr 232,959 240,951 244,635 
ES ovat nic kwbed he eeenees 283,147 320,543 310,923 
I A aia in ay hihi Golan cial 862,621 926,474 902,664 
Pt 2 sictedenndunchwethianeus 847,353 931,861 884,683 
Pt Oe tenes ph reeks seth wes neke 863,191 914,438 907,301 
Ee a er ee aa 776,259 798,682, 754,247 
PP 200.’ cutice sicetekesemaeeoe amie 638,445 667,974 

Cumulative total, 4 weeks...... 3,349,424 3,571, (455 3,448,895 


The freight cars surplus for the period ended Janu- 
ary 23 averaged 438,195 cars, including 234,303 box 
cars, 151,148 coal cars, 24,500 stock cars and 14,582 re- 


frigerator cars. 
Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue loading at stations in Canada for the week 
ended January 25 totaled 58,306 cars, an increase of 
2,487 cars over the previous week and a decrease of 
1,118 cars from the same week last year. 





ee : : ‘ Total Total Cars 
EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended ct Rec'd from 
Janvary 25 amounted to 862,261 cars, a reduc- — Total for Canada sn — 
' f 63.853 cars ; “Oo r ry ~ I I od Gna ats begun es 58,306 36,681 
tion of 63,853 cars as compared with the, cor January 18, 1930 .................. 55,819 35,416 
responding week of last year and of 40,043 cars as EE Wy TEED o6ss2encngcevecsse 51,749 32,639 
a a : QR r . . . i 2 Se -cnupubianncdndwod 59,424 41,219 
compared with 1928. The decrease is said to be ac Cusktdeties Genin ter Connie 
counted for in part by severe weather conditions. Load- EY Bi TE nedatsssncdesenss 210,184 135,983 
: ey ES al Ae ; . e i i Ce ew on ake 0 wid. omens 220,823 147,002 
ing of livestock and coal showed increases as compared inmey 0. 1908 ............ 243/235 1397509 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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One of the Aluminum Tank Cars Used for Transporting Acetic Acid 
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Railroad Use of Aluminum Alloys 


Western Railway Club discussion indicates economic 
advantages of this material and practicability 
from shop-fabrication stand point 


way Club at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 20, the use of aluminum alloys in the trans- 
portation industry was discussed and much pertinent in- 
formation developed regarding the method of manufac- 
ture, economic advantages and workability of this rela- 
tively new material. Dr. P. V. Faragher, metallurgist 
of the Aluminum Company of America, described the 
manufacture of aluminum from clay-like Bauxite ore 
mined in Arkansas, Georgia and Dutch Guiana, and 
cryolite, a milky white mineral somewhat like glass in 
texture, mined in Greenland. The general process in- 
cludes purification of the Bauxite ore by an alkali-re- 
duction process to produce white aluminum-oxide which 
is subsequently dissolved in molten cryolite and alumi- 
num deposited on the bottom of carbon-lined tanks by 
the electrolytic process. Doctor Faragher emphasized 
the large amount of electric power required for this 
operation ; also, in the case of alloys, the careful heat- 
treatment necessary to obtain the desired physical prop- 
erties, which further adds to the production costs. Fol- 
lowing this address, A. H. Woollen, representing the 
engineering sales department of the Aluminum Com- 
pany, presented the paper of the evening on railroad use 
of aluminum alloys, an abstract of which is included 
in this report of the meeting. 
At the conclusion of the paper, an open discussion 
was invited and H. A. Brennaman, assistant works man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania at Altoona, Pa., commented 


T a well-attended meeting of the Western Rail- 
yi \ 
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briefly on the fabrication of aluminum alloy parts used 
in constructing eight suburban cars at the Altoona shops. 
Mr. Brennaman said that anticipated difficulties with 
the fabrication of these parts did not develop and that, 
with the proper pyrometer-controlled furnace equipment 
and reasonable care, no more difficulty was experienced 
in handling aluminum alloy parts than mild steel parts. 
He said that existing die equipment could be used 
equally well for both materials and that tests of alumi- 
num alloy parts, pressed either hot or cold, showed no 
defects. Mr. Brennaman’s remarks were corroborated 
by J. P. L. Sheets, general car foreman at the Wilming- 
ton, Del., shops of the Pennsylvania. 

T. H. Pindell, general manager of the Alton & South- 
ern, described the performance of aluminum alloy con- 
necting rods and valve-motion parts on a switching loco- 
motive which has been in service since 1926, giving en- 
tirely satisfactory performance with noticeably reduced 
maintenance cost. He also said that maintenance-of- 
way expense was reduced owing to the small amount of 
rail hammer with light rods and counterweights. J. W. 
Coulter, master mechanic of the Alton & Southern, esti- 
mated the weight reduction as a result of installing 
the aluminum alloy rods at a net saving uf 42 per cent 
of the weight of equivalent steel parts and a saving in 
rod maintenance in the ratio of 3 to 5, as compared 
with equivalent steel rods. He explained this as being 
due to reduced weight of reciprocating parts, less un- 
balanced weight in the driving-wheel counterbalances, 






















Aluminum Conduit, Junction Boxes, etc., Installed Under- 
neath an Illinois Central Multiple-Unit Car 


and consequently a smoother operating locomotive with 
less rod-bushing and main-bearing wear. In response 
to a question, Mr. Coulter said that no loosening of 
bushings in the aluminum alloy rods was _ noticeable 
more than in steel rods. 


Performance of Aluminum in Illinois 
Central Multiple-Unit Cars 


W. T. Kelly, representing the engineering department 
of the Illinois Central, outlined the performance of 260 
multiple-unit cars, constructed with aluminum roof 
sheets, interior trim, conduit, etc. He said that no 
trouble has been experienced with these cars and that 
the use of the aluminum roof sheets of the same gage 
as steel sheets was particularly helpful in overcoming 
corrosion difficulties, formerly encountered with steel 
sheets, which required renewal sometimes as often as 
once in four years. In response to a question, Mr. 
Kelly said that in his experience the greater expansion 
of aluminum alloys as compared with steel, when the 
two materials are riveted together, is taken care of by 
a slight buckling of the aluminum. In no case, however, 
has this expansion been sufficient to shear rivets or give 
other serious difficulty. 

Upon an invitation from the chairman, G. Van Dyke, 
manager of the special steel department of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., said that an entirely new era of 
metal construction and application has been developed 
during the last few years, as indicated by the fact that 
a metal costing in the neighborhood of 40 cents a pound 
is being suggested as a substitute for other material 
which can be purchased for approximately 5 cents a 
pound. He said that corrosion-resisting alloys, heat- 
resisting alloys, alloys with high physical properties, 
acid-resisting alloys and many other metals have been 
developed, and it is gratifying to note that the makers 
of all these materials are approaching their sales prob- 
lems from the standpoint of real service and economy 
to their customers. Mr. Van Dyke mentioned the use 
of Allegheny metal in dining-car kitchens where its 
non-rusting and tarnish-resisting qualities, and low up- 
keep cost, make its application particularly advantage- 
ous. In connection with heat-treatment, he said that 
the treatment of aluminum alloys within temperature 
limits of 930 and 960 deg. F., is an indication that the 
use of modern metals is bringing with it an accuracy and 
exactness of handling which has taken the place of 
former guesswork methods. On behalf of the makers 
of all new metals, Mr. Van Dyke appealed to the rail- 
road men, when forming a opinion regarding the work- 
ability of any material, to determine first whether they 
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have developed the right technique for handling, and, 
if not, whether it may be entirely feasible to install the 
necessary methods and equipment, thus enabling the 
railroads to use the material to their profit. 


How Aluminum Alloys Serve Railroads 
By A. H. Woollen 


Engineer, Sales Department, Aluminum Company of 
America, New Kensington, Pa. 


The first attempt to reduce the weight of railway 
equipment by means of the application of the strong 
alloys of aluminum was in Illinois Central suburban 
service, the first cars being constructed in 1923. The 
operation of these cars being satisfactory, 215 additional 
cars were constructed in 1925, consisting of motor cars 
and trailers with aluminum used for roof sheets, in- 
terior finish, doors, conduit, junction boxes, headlights 
and other small applications. The reduction in weight 
averaged 9,000 Ib. per car. 

About this time the Pennsylvania went even further 
and constructed eight suburban cars for the electric 
suburban service outside of Philadelphia with all-alumi- 
num superstructures; that is, posts, carlines, out- 
side and inside sheets, bulkheads, doors, and, in fact, 
everything above the underframe, with the exception of 
a belt rail which could not be manufactured in alumi- 
num at the time. 

There followed shortly thereafter the construction of 
120 Chicago & North Western suburban cars having 
all aluminum sheets above the underframe. Both the 
Illinois Central and the Chicago & North Western have 
since put in service additional cars and have extended 
the use of aluminum somewhat over the original appli- 
cations. One of the larger roads, after a thorough 
study of the cars in service, is now planning an even 
greater application than has yet been attempted, in which 
aluminum underframes and truck frames will be used. 
Many other roads have adopted aluminum for sheets and 
shapes in gas-electric car design on account of the de- 
sirability of weight reduction due to power-plant limi- 
tations. 

At the present time, aluminum alloys cost from 28 
cents to 45 cents a lb., or, on a square ft. basis, 9 to 
15 cents, as compared with 3 to 6 cents for steel. 





Fitting Hot-Pressed Aluminum Shapes to a Pennsylvania 
Coach 


















Therefore, it is necessary to justify this increased cost 
which amounts to from $800 in a small city-type car 
to $4,000 or $5,000 in a large railroad car. It has been 
our experience that this extra cost can be reduced to a 
unit figure of 20 cents additional cost for each pound 
of weight saved. 


Capital Investment Returned in Four Years 


The most direct way to take advantage of weight re- 
duction has been saving of propulsion energy. The cost 
of hauling around dead weight has been computed by 
various operating authorities and varies between 5 and 
10 cents per pound per year on street railways and 3.5 
cents on heavy electric traction lines. Assuming that 
20 cents is the extra cost and 5 cents the saving, in four 
years the aluminum has paid for itself and after that 
time it is helping to increase the net earnings of the 
company. 

The use of aluminum can be justified by the light 
weight of the cars which can be used to promote higher 
schedule speed so that fewer cars may be used for a 
given service. 

The aluminum car is the ideal safety car; its light 
but strong framework has shown a remarkable ability 
to absorb impact loads without distortion and when the 
impact does exceed the yield point of the metal, there 
is a marked tendency for the structure to hang together. 
Gusset plates, webs of channels, I-beams and built-up 
girders will bend but do not tear as do most grades of 
structural steel. The low modulus of elasticity is prob- 
ably responsible for these phenomena but the net result 
is a safer vehicle. 

When designing an aluminum car, the same basic 
p’ inciples apply as with any other construction material. 
Physical properties of the various alloys are well known 
and are about the same as mild structural steel, except 
that the modulus of elasticity is used as 10,000,000 in 
place of 30,000,000 and the coefficient of expansion is 
about twice that of steel. 


Construction of Aluminum Cars 


The construction of aluminum cars in car builders’ 
plants does not offer any difficulties that cannot be over- 
come in a modern shop. Punching, shearing, machin- 
ing, riveting are all performed with the usual tools avail- 











Application of Aluminum Exterior Sheathing to a C. & N. W. Suburban Coach 
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able for steel. Bending cold must be watched and the 
particular qualities of the various grades and tempers 
of aluminum alloys known, but as soon as the shopmen 
accumulate experience, this problem offers no objection. 
Hot bending or forming is the only special feature of 
aluminum alloys to require particular attention by shop 
forces, as the technique varies considerably from that of 
steel. Temperature control is essential, and heating 
facilities must be provided, differing from those in com- 
mon use for steel. The strong alloys of aluminum will 
begin to anneal at 450 to 500 deg. F., and if heated be- 
yond that point must be reheat-treated to regain their 
original strength. Heat-treatment requires a furnace 
which can be held at from 930 to 960 deg. F., from 
which the material is quenched to room temperature. 
However, the necessary information is available to 
every shop, both from printed matter and by personal 
instruction, so that in a short time the shopmen can 
manipulate the aluminum alloys in an efficient and 
economical manner. 

The welding of aluminum can be accomplished by the 
usual oxy-acetylene torch, and development work is in 
progress with electric-welding apparatus which promises 
some excellent results. 


Maintenance Factors 


The maintenance of the aluminum car should not be 
any higher than that of the car constructed of materials 
now standard, and there is considerable indication that 
we may expect a lower maintenance cost for there will 
be no tendency for the paint to peel off due to corrosion 
such as is common in a steel car. If the original paint 
job is properly done, it would appear that a periodical 
freshening of the varnish coat should keep the car in 
good shape and practically avoid a complete burn-off, 
thus saving $75 to $100 per car per year from this 
source alone. The replacement of aluminum parts dam- 
aged in accidents will cost more than steel, but the dam- 
aged parts can be sold for scrap at from 40 to 60 per 
cent of their first cost. 

Cars built of aluminum show no corrosion after two 
to five years of severe service which leads to the as- 
sumption that, as far as corrosion is concerned, the 
aluminum car will last practically indefinitely. 

- The shop equipment necessary for the proper main- 
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tenance of aluminum cars will not differ from that now 
used, with possibly two exceptions—a heating furnace 
and a portable pyrometer. An electric furnace costing 
$4,000 or $5,000 is preferred, but this would not be 
necessary until a large amount of regular repair work 
became necessary, as the ordinary blacksmith forge 
could take care of most of the jobs of straightening or 
bending structural shapes required for repair work. It 
would be necessary, however, to purchase, at an early 
date, a portable indicating pyrometer which would cost 
approximately $50. This instrument would permit the 
handling of aluminum with greater ease in ordinary 
equipment and prevent damage by overheating. 


Aluminum Tank Cars, Locomotive Rods, Etc. 


There are numerous other railroad applications of 
aluminum alloys. Probably the most important of these 
at the present time is the aluminum tank car. Between 
75 and 100 of these cars will be in service on American 
railroads within the next six months transporting gla- 
cial acetic acid, formaldehyde, turpentine and other 
commodities which may be transported in aluminum 
cars without damage to car or commodity and thus 
save the additional cost of lining a steel car. In every 
instance the aluminum tank car is justified on the basis 
of first cost, and the savings which it makes for its user 
are available from the start. 

Another use for aluminum has been developed and 
is still in the experimental stage. I refer to the alumi- 
num connecting rods for steam and electric locomotives 
and aluminum valve gear parts for steam locomotives. 
We have had aluminum main and side rods on the Al- 
ton & Southern switching locomotives for several years 
and the reduction in weight of these reciprocating parts 
effects material savings in maintenance of both locomo- 
tives and permanent way structures. With such an im- 
portant part of the locomotive as the connecting rods 
we want to be sure that a design is developed which 
will take advantage of the physical properties of the 
strong aluminum alloys in such a way as. to provide 
equal, if not greater, safety with the aluminum rods as 
with the present type of construction. We have demon- 
strated, to our own satisfaction at least, that the rods 
in switching locomotives are satisfactory, safe and 
economical, but before going on to the main line, we 
felt it essential to conduct laboratory tests on the largest 
type of freight locomotives which would travel at suffi- 
cient speed to introduce substantial factors of centrifu- 
gal force. We are now making a set of rods for a heavy 
Mikado type locomotive and intend to study its perfor- 
mance in a large railroad testing plant. This locomotive 
will be operated under normal and maximum service 
conditions and, by means of recording instruments ap- 
plied directly on the-rods, we will have an exact knowl- 
edge of the conditions existing in the vital parts of the 
rods. The locomotive will then be taken out on the road 
and a service test made. It is hoped that by the June 
convention of the American Railway Association, Me- 
chanical Division, our tests will be completed and we 
will be in a position to say to you gentlemen that alumi- 
num side rods, main rods and valve motion parts may 
be safely and economically applied to any standard 
steam locomotive. 


Aluminum Furniture Past Experimental Stage 


One of the most useful applications of aluminum 
products on the railroads has been the furniture, de- 
veloped originally for the Pennsylvania. Aluminum 


dining-car chairs have found wide use and are manu- 
factured in the Buffalo, N. Y., plant to suit the require- 
Alcraft aluminum furniture, 


ments of the railroads. 
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as it is called, is available in almost any finish and up- 
holstery to meet the desires of the railroads and car 
builders and shows immediate returns in low mainte- 
nance cost. 

The motor transport industry is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Highway construction is becoming such 
that high-speed vehicles are permissible and are being 
increasingly used by the railroads. In order to operate 
high-speed vehicles safely, a high rate of acceleration 
and retardation is necessary. The use of aluminum con- 
struction permits an increase of pay load for a given 
wheel limit, increased acceleration with a given power 
plant, greater braking effectiveness and the permanent 
protection offered by the all-aluminum fire-proof, cor- 
rosion-proof, body construction. 

The development of the motor coach has been so rapid 
that builders have figured on a four-year life as all that 
is necessary to build into a coach body because obsoles- 
cence would retire the body before it wore out, but the 
railroads have found it necessary to build railroad cars 
for a life of 20 years or more. 

Additional miscellaneous uses of aluminum and its 
alloys in the transportation field are: Transmission 
lines of aluminum cable, steel reinforced; Albron pow- 
der as a base for aluminum paint for signals, bridges, 
shops, roundhouses, etc. ; architectural material, includ- 
ing corrugated sheet, factory sash, casements, etc. En- 
ginehouse smoke jacks have shown that the corrosion 
from the stack gases will not proceed as rapidly when 
made of aluminum as of other materials. Aluminum 


conduit is finding increased use for protecting wiring 
on locomotives, cars, in shops and enginehouses, and 
for similar reasons. 








Wide World 
Part of a Shipment of Sixteen Baldwin Locomotives and 
Thirty Coaches, Consigned to the Chilean State 
Railways, Being Loaded on the Steamer 
“Belpareil” at Eddystone, Pa. 





















Missouri Pacific Has Good Year 


Company and its controlled lines continue improvement 
program and heavy maintenance activity 


HE Missouri Pacific Lines had a prosperous year 
in 1929. Net income for the parent company, re- 
flecting its own operating efficiency as well as the 

returns on the securities of subsidiary companies which 
it owns, totaled, according to a preliminary statement, 
$12,217,000, which is equal, after allowing for $5 divi- 
dends on the cumulative preferred stock, to $10.41 a 
share on common, which compares with earnings of 
$7.15 per share of common in 1928. The company now 
has pending before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion an application for authority to issue $38,659,900 
of common stock against its uncapitalized surplus to be 
paid to preferred stockholders to cancel the accumulated 
dividends—$48.25 per share—on this issue. The solu- 
tion to the problem of this dividend accumulation will 
remove the only obstacle which tends to prevent Mis- 
souri Pacific’s appearing what it actually is—a well-op- 
erated and economical substantial railway property. 
Table I shows selected freight operating statistics of 
the Missouri Pacific proper—the first ten months of 
1929 compared with the same period of 1928. It will 
be seen that in almost all possible phases, improved op- 
erating efficiency was shown. An increase of 9.5 per 
cent in gross ton-miles was accompanied by an increase 
of but 7.8 per cent in train-miles and train-hours. Lo- 
comotive utilization increased and the percentage of un- 
serviceable cars and locomotives was materially reduced. 
Detailed figures of revenues and expenses for the 
first eleven months of 1929 as compared with the same 
period in 1928 for the Missouri Pacific and its con- 
trolled companies are given in Table II. Therein it is 
shown that the Missouri Pacific proper showed an in- 
crease in freight revenues of 7.7 per cent and an increase 
in gross revenues of 7.4 per cent. Maintenance of way 
activity was heavy, such expenditures showing an in- 
crease of 15.8 per cent, reflecting the company’s policy 
of bringing its plant up to a high standard of physical 
well-being. Maintenance of equipment expenses, how- 
ever, decreased 6 per cent, which is a remarkable show- 
ing in that the percentage of unserviceable cars and 
locomotives to total was lowered. Total operating ex- 
penses increased only 4.5 per cent, making a very favor- 
able comparison with the 7.4 per cent increase in rev- 
enues. The maintenance of way ratio to operating rev- 
enues for the first 11 months of 1929 was 17.6 per cent; 
the maintenance of equipment ratio, 16.2; the transpor- 


tation ratio, 33.2; and the operating ratio, 73.2. These 
last two ratios, i.e., transportation and operating, show- 
ed decreases of 3.2 per cent and 2.7 per cent, respec- 
tively, when compared with the similar period of 1928. 

Traffic on the Texas & Pacific was lower than in 
1928 and operating revenues for the eleven months 
showed a decrease of 8.7 per cent. Transportation 
expenses, however, were reduced by 10.9 per cent and 
total operating expenses, 6.9 per cent. The maintenance 








Table I—Missouri Pacific Railroad—Comparison of Selected 
Freight Operating Statistics—Ten Months 


Per cent 

1929 1928 of change 

Inc. Dec. 
ED. GENE nok ics cdcewscssccecs 7,432 7,414 0.2 
Gross ton-miles (thousands) ..........26,110,442 23,841,196 9.5 
Net ton-miles (thousands) ............ 10,847,146 9,982,311 8.7 
Freight train-miles (thousands) ........ 14,786 13,720 7.8 
Freight locomotive-miles (thousands).... 15,861 14,622 8.5 
Freight car-miles (thousands) ........ 677,762 623,439 8.7 
SED . s 66 0 ssn cndedadeesss 1,070,695 997,036 7.4 
Cee DOP MP scccnceevanpenkascds 42.1 40.8 3.2 
Feet Gomes per Pemded GCOF .ncccccccscsces 24.9 24.7 0.8 

Per cent loaded to total car-miles...... 64.4 64.8 0.6 
Net ton-miles per car-day ............. 674 654 3.1 
PUGees GORE DOP GOR cccccccccesvaces 46.8 46.4 0.9 
Se Se ee ES 6.nseescciccwesnikecd 1766 1738 =: 1.6 
fe Oe ere 734 728 «60.8 
Train speed, miles per train-hour....... 13.8 of ae 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour .......... 24,386 23,912 2.0 
Net ton-miles per train-hour :......... 10,131 10,012. 1.2 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles...... 125 123 1.6 
Loco.-miles per loco.-day ...........:: 83.5 76.4 9.3 

Per cent freight locos. uncerviceable.... 12.9 13.9 7.2 

Per cent freight cars unserviceable...... 4.7 5.7 17.5 





of way ratio to operating revenues for the first eleven 
months of the year was 16 per cent; the maintenance 
of equipment ratio, 16.9; the transportation ratio, 30.7; 
and the operating ratio, 69.1. 

The International-Great Northern likewise suffered a 
decline in traffic, its operating revenues for the first 
eleven months of 1929 being 2.4 per cent lower than for 
the same period in 1928. Its operating expenses were 
reduced 1.9 per cent. The operating ratio was 78, as 
compared with 77.6 in the same period in 1928. 

The Gulf Coast Lines showed an increase of 3 per 
cent in operating revenues and an accompanying in- 
crease of only 0.3 per cent in operating expenses. Net 
railway operating income, therefore, showed the very 
favorable increase of 6.5 per cent. The operating ratio 
of the company was reduced from 71.7 in the first eleven 
months of 1928 to 69.9 in the same period last year. 

As indicated in the foregoing, the Missouri Pacific, in 








Table II—Missouri Pacific and Controlled Companies—Revenues and Expenses 


Missouri Pacific 
gies 





Texas & Pacific 
aimee 


Gulf Coast Lines International-Great Northern 





——__—_ - A — 


" “~ l = : ee 

Comparison with Comparison with Comparison with Comparison with 

Eleven 1928 (11 months) Eleven 1928 (11 months) Eleven 1928 (11 months) Eleven 1928 (11 months) 

Months +Inc. or —Dec. Months +Inc. or —Dec. Months +Inc. or —Dec. Months +Inc. or —Dec. 

1929 % 1929 0 1929 % 1929 0 

ee. $106,227,841 + 7.7 $34,177,650 —10.3 $11,667,593 + 3.0 $13,157,210 — 4.6 
Psngr. Rev. .... 11,961,971 — 3.7 4,943,070 — 8.2 1,395,178 — 6.8 1,872,201 — 6.6 
Total Op. Rev... 129,695,178 + 7.4 42,205,549 — 8.7 13,981,459 + 3.0 16,859,116 — 2.4 
M. of W. Exp... 22,778,331 +15.8 6,747,846 —10. 2,265,205 — 1.6 2,637,581 — 6 
M. of E. Exp... 21,040,546 — 6.0 7,153,352 — .02 2,398,382 + 0.9 2,759,658 — 3.0 
Transp. Exp..... 43,000,136 + 3.7 12,960,116 —10.9 3,971,858 — 0.4 6,518,492 — 4.1 
Total Op. Exp... 94,877,976 + 4.5 29,174,305 ~ 69 9,766,959 + 0.3 13,144,843 on he 
Net Ry. Op. Inc. 23,177,878 +17.1 8,322,399 —-13.0 2,862,928 + 6.5 2,126,911 —14.9 
M. of W. Ratio % 17.6 + 8.0 16.0 — 1.2 16.2 — 4.7 15.6 + 1.3 
M. of E. Ratio % 16.2 —12.4 16.9 + 9.0 17.2 — 1.6 16.4 — 0.6 
Transp. Ratio % 33.2 — 3.2 30.7 — 2.5 28.4 — 3.4 38.7 — 15 
Oper. Ratio .... 73.2 — 2.7 69.1 + 1.9 69.9 — 2.5 78.0 + 0.5 
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The Missouri Pacific Lines 


the accumulated dividend on its preferred stock, has a 
financial problem of some importance to face, but the 
situation is by no means serious and apparently will 
soon be solved so that the company may then consider 
the payment of dividends on its common stock. 

Meantime each month sees further progress on bring- 
ing the property up to a higher physical standard and 
in the introduction of improved operating devices and 
methods, designed to improve service, strengthen the 
road from a traffic standpoint, and promote operating 
efficiency, thereby increasing earnings. Among such 
projects under way at the end of 1929 were the follow- 
ing: Construction of a new line from Illmo, Mo., to 
Cape Girardeau; reduction of grades at four points on 
its line in Illinois; reduction of grades, realinement and 
second tracking on the St. Louis-Kansas City line; re- 
vision of alinement and reduction of grades between 
Osawatomie, Kan., and Council Grove and between 
Gypsum City and Hoisington ; extensive bridge improve- 
ments and raising of grades to obviate flood difficulties ; 
and new team tracks, freight stations and other traffic 
facilities at many points. 

In 1929 an additional 240 miles of line were equipped 
with automatic signals, including an installation of cen- 
tralized dispatcher control. The Missouri Pacific, in- 
cidentally, in recent years has been a leader in the 
adoption of modern signaling improvements for the 
solution of the problem of congestion and consequent 
delays to trains on difficult sections of its lines. Con- 
tinuing this policy, further extensive signaling installa- 
tions have been planned for 1930. 

The Texas & Pacific also has widely extended its 
signaling installations—such protection being extended 
to an additional 207 miles of line during 1929. This 
company continued its program of capital improvements 
during the year. Its new Atchafalaya river bridge at 
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Melville, La., was completed, as was its grade revision 
project at Ft. Worth, Tex., and the new-terminal fa- 
cilities at Relay terminal, Macks, Tex. Terminal im- 
provements at Bonham, Tex., and Big Spring, and 
second tracking from Dallas, Tex., to Nussbaumer, 11.5 
miles, were begun. 

The Missouri Pacific in 1929 ordered five 4-8-2 type 
locomotives and twenty-five 2-8-4’s and 7,615 freight 
cars. The Texas & Pacific ordered fifteen 1-10-4’s and 
1,500 freight cars. The Missouri Pacific also ordered 
44 passenger train cars in 1929 and has placed further 
orders for this class of equipment since the first of 1930. 

A major development in the Missouri Pacific’s policy 
of improved service to its territory, combined with 
greater efficiency of operation, has been its aggressive 
policy on motor transport. Its decision to enter this 
held was followed by a rapid expansion until the Mis- 
souri Pacific’s highway subsidiary is now one of the 
outstanding railway-owned highway operations in the 
country. A gage of the rate of expansion of this serv- 
ice is given in its orders for motor coaches which in 
1929 totaled 63. 

An indication of the character of improvement in 
service which the Missouri Pacific is offering to its 
patrons is nowhere better given than in its improved 
passenger train schedules. An outstanding example of 
this is the Scenic Limited which formerly made the 
905-mile run from St. Louis to Pueblo in 27% hours, or 
at 32.9 miles per hour. The same run is now made in 
22 hours 3 minutes, or 41.1 miles per hour—an increase 
in average speed of 25 per cent. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s consolidation 
plan apparently opposes no obstacles to the Missouri 
Pacific’s policies. All its subsidiary companies were as- 
signed to it and, in addition, the Missouri Pacific was 
favored as the eastern connection for the Western Pa- 
cific and Denver & Rio Grande by having those lines 
assigned to it in the plan. An application of the Mis- 
souri Pacific to lease all its controlled lines except the 
Texas & Pacific is now before the commission. The 
proportion of its stock ownership to total in the latter 
company, while sufficient to secure control, is not as 
great as that in its other subsidiaries. Control of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western is shared equally with 
the Western Pacific. 

The maintenance of the western trafhe route through 
Pueblo is of considerable importance to the Missouri 
Pacific, since this connection has in recent years aided 
materially in the great increase in traffic enjoyed by its 
Colorado line. Incidentally, this line upon which traffic 
has grown so greatly has not been particularly easy of 
operation and two of the major grade revision projects 
now under way on the system are on this one line. The 
completion of this work should serve to make the traffic 
on this line considerably more remunerative. 

In 1928 the Missouri Pacific’s gross income—-$25,- 
385,138—exceeded the funded debt and other charges 
deductible from gross income by 60 per cent. The in- 
crease in earnings in 1929 will, of course, bring an even 
more favorable showing in this factor of safety for the 
year just past. 








Table III—Missouri Pacific Railroad—Revenues and Expenses 


Investment 
Oper. Rev Oper. Rev. Total Oper. Operating Net Ry. Oper. Gross Net in Road & Equip- 
Freight Passenger Reventtes Exenses Income Income Income ment Increase 

1921 nee $81,688,215 $19,241,029 $109,785,949 $91,693,855 $10,236,848 $15,270,486 $3,537,016 $8,885,159 
1922 .. sian 73,918,551 16,898,650 99,921,331 84,658,914 8,247,034 - 10,710,817 1,413,712* 6,712,521 
EN ee 85,961,414 18,970,393 114,607,947 97,939,965 8,893,245 16,332,478 121,345 12,782,103 
re ovabhheenendes 95,949,391 17,525,199 123,647,723 98,466,365 15,817,584 19,384,445 6,503,217 18,731,055 
9928 2. csvti 104,319,276 16,536,035 130,831,661 102,276,499 18,013,063 22,472,152 7,648,208 24,253,193 
Dt cfetenasevenes 107,913,649 16,035,972 133,990,294 102,85.,943 20,333,785 23,955,071 8,631,667 19,337,885 
Se eenewones ela 100,788,411 14,652,502 125,728,405 99,565,997 16,899,498 20,723,265 4,401,196 22,665,911 
SOD eeece 107,388,214 13,552,823 131,576,525 99,091,201 21,347,536 25,385,138 9,512,690 15,803,618 


* Deficit. 














A Train of Logs in the Long-Beil 
Holdings Near Ryderwood, Wash. 


Wood Preservers Give Railways 
Prominent Place on Program 


Annual convention considers wider use of treated timber 
and greater refinements in plant methods 


by the railways as consumers of treated timber 

was in evidence throughout the program of the 
twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Wood- 
Preservers Association, which was held at Seattle, 
Wash., January 28-30. Among those in attendance 
were many engineering officers, lumber purchasing 
agents, superintendents of treating plants and inspectors 
of the railways. 

Approximately 100 persons enroute to the conven- 
tion left Chicago on Thursday morning, January 23, 
on a special train provided by the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and the Union Pacific, stopping enroute to 
visit the treating plants of the Burlington at Gales- 
burg, Ill. and of the Union Pacific at Laramie, Wyo., 
Pocatello, Idaho and The Dalles, Ore. A further stop 
was made at Longview, Wash. on January 27 to visit 
the mills of the Long Bell and the Weyerhauser lumber 
companies, where opportunity was afforded to witness 
the handling and sawing of Douglas fir and western 
hemlock timber. 

Important papers were read before the association 
on such subjects as the Use of Creosoted Douglas Fir 
on the Pacific lines of the Southern Pacific, by F. D. 
Mattos, manager treating plants of that road; The Use 
of Creosoted Douglas Fir Piles and Timber in Dock 
and Bridge Construction, by R. J. Middleton, assistant 
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chief engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
and three papers on various phases of the termite prob- 
lem, by Geo. M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., and T. E. Snyder of the Bureau of 
Entomology, Washington, D. C., by Charles A. Kofoid, 
professor of zoology, University of California and by 
Merle Randall, professor of chemistry, University of 
California. Other papers were presented on subjects 
relating to the handling, seasoning and treating of 
timber and to service records of treated ties and posts. 

In addition to these individual papers, committee re- 
ports were presented on the technical work of the as- 
sociation, those of major interest to the railways being 
on treated timber in car construction, on tie service 
records and on posts. 

In reviewing the work of the association during the 
last year, President Horrocks took occasion to em- 
phasize the responsibility of the organization for the 
perfection of standards for handling and _ treating 
timber. “It is our responsibility,” he said, “to estab- 
lish accurate workable standards and _ specifications. 
Records of performance are required and we must con- 
tinue to supply them. We must be open-minded to new 
or improved preservatives and methods of treatment 
but we cannot endorse such innovations until they have 
passed the acid test of technical, practical and service 
proof.” Continuing, Mr. Horrocks said, “Our associa- 


































tion must be as careful in fostering and promoting the 
proper grade of material to be given preservative treat- 
ment as in protecting the user in the correct preserva- 
live teatment for the purpose intended.” 

At the closing session on Thursday morning the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, C. C. Cook, maintenance engineer, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Baltimore, Md.; first vice-president, John Penney, 
vice-president, T. J. Moss Tie Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; second vice-president, Elmer T. Howson, west- 
ern editor, Railway Age; secretary-treasurer, H. R. 
Dawson, Chicago; members of the executive commit- 
tee, Robert H. Moore, general manager, American 
Creosoting Company, Louisville, Ky.; and F. D. Mattos, 
manager treating plants, Southern Pacific, West Oak- 
land, Cal. Philadelphia was selected as the head- 
quarters city for the next convention. 


The Treatment of Car Lumber 


While the use of treated material in car construc- 
tion is increasing slowly, considerable evidence that 
this subject is not receiving the attention that it de- 
serves was indicated in a report presented by a com- 
mittee of which D. R. Elmore, assistant general man- 
ager, Fruit Growers Express, was chairman, from 
which the following is abstracted: 

In its canvass of the railroads, the committee found that 
many roads advanced the theory that all wooden parts of flat, 
stock, and gondola cars except sign boards, side and end 
planks, and wooden units requiring painting, can be treated 
with economy. It is obvious, however, that these roads, in 
spite of their opinion that large quantities of car stock 
should be treated, have not given the subject serious con- 
sideration. Since January 1, 1929, 1,950 stock cars have been 
reported to have been purchased by three different rail- 
roads, and the best information the committee could develop 
was that no treated lumber was used in 1,450 of these cars. 
Some railroads consider lumber treated with any of the 
now known preservatives objectionable, even in stock cars, 
because such equipment is employed for handling water- 
melons, sugar beets, potatoes, etc. 

Last year’s report discussed the problems surrounding a 
satisfactory and acceptable treating agent for service where 
creosote is barred, and the development of ways and means 
for its successful use in car lumber, such as siding, roofing, 
lining, etc., usually purchased finished to pattern and 
thoroughly kiln dried. Since zine chloride is the only other 
preservative recognized by the association, the committee 
undertook, as an experiment, to treat with it several 
thousand feet of siding, roofing, and lining that had been 
thoroughly kiln dried and run to pattern. The treatment 
consisted of % lb. retention per cu. ft., and the lumber was 
redried in a kiln afterwards, The object of the experiment 
was to ascertain whether such lumber could be returned 
without damage to its original moisture content, and second, 
to determine the detailed steps, including costs, length of 
time, etc., necessary to accomplish this. 

The results of the experiment were unsatisfactory. The 
lumber absorbed 31.4 Ib. of treating solution per cu. ft.; 
upon being rekiln-dried it still contained approximately 18 
per cent moisture in comparison with 8 per cent moisture 
before treatment. After treatment and drying, the lumber 
varied in width as much as 5/16 in. or 6 per cent and 
generally contained damaging checks, badly raised grain, 
washboard surfaces, etc., leaving it unsuitable for the use 
intended. Since the kiln-drying facilities were not of the 
latest type, they may have contributed to the failure. The 
committee reports this experiment, not as a precedent, but 
to show the difficulties that may be expected in extending 
the use of treated lumber in certain sections of car con- 
struction and maintenance. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is continuing observa- 
tions on cars in which treated lumber has been used, but 
reported that these have not been in service long enough 
to afford a comparison between tredted and _ untreated 
lumber. During 1929, 200 new flat cars were built, in which 
creosoted lumber was used throughout, that is, the nailing 
stringers, blocking, decking, etc. This road is opposed to apply- 
ing lumber treated with any of the now known preservatives, 
including creosote or any of the salts, in any equipment 
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except open cars, such as flats and gondolas. Stock cars 
are used for various classes of lading such as watermelons, 
sugar beets, potatoes, etc., in which equipment it would be 
safe to use only an odorless and non-poisonous preservative. 

The Atlantic Coast Line reports an increased use of 
treated car material and is now treating all running boards. 
Liquid spiritine and english creosote are heated in a vat to 
a temperature of 175 deg. F., into which the lumber is im- 
mersed for a period ranging from 3.to 12 hours. 

_ The Baltimore & Ohio uses a brush treatment on the sills 
and ends of posts in certain types of cars. 

The Central of Georgia continued, during 1929, the use 
of creosoted floors for flat cars, stock cars and coal cars 
and of sills for stock cars. 

The Central of New Jersey reports that several hundred 
wooden hooper cars which had a brush coating of creosote 
applied to flooring and sills a number of years ago, are 
now being dismantled and the treated sills are found to be 
in a decayed condition. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy reports treating floor- 
ing and side sills in stock cars and the use experimentally 
of zinc meta arsenite for lumber, other than poles. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is of the opinion that 
modern car construction precludes the use of wood in the 
underframes and superstructures of box, auto, and stock 
cars, except for flooring, lining, siding, running boards, pur- 
lines and plate fillers; in open top cars, except for side 
plank; in flat cars, except for flooring, and in tank cars, 
except for running boards. Replacements of these latter 
items are brought about by breakage, checking, splitting, 
wear and other defects not caused by decay, and the hazard 
of increased claims, involved in the use of creosoted lumber, 
must be taken into consideration: flat cars offer the best 
opportunity for economy in the use of treated lumber with- 
out affecting other elements, provided it can be established 
definitely that decay is the principal cause for replacement, 
rather than other defects. 

The Great Northern reports that none of the treated 
lumber previously applied in stock cars has been taken out 
for any cause, except damage, whereas in the past a large 
amount of untreated stock car decking has been removed 
on account of rot. 

The Kansas City Southern recently inaugurated a test 
of zinc chloride treated lumber when renewing certain parts 
of cars that had been found most subject to decay. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has not extended the use of 
treated lumber during the last year, but proposes, this year, 
when overhauling refrigerator cars, to apply treated roofing 
boards, running boards and running board saddles. The 
study which it has made of the causes of deterioration of 
wood members of cars indicates principally mechanical wear 
in the siding boards of open top cars from the use of load- 
ing devices, shifting loads, etc., rather than deterioration of 
the wood itself; the same condition is found with respect 
to the lining of box cars, which is mutilated by the fastening 
of the lading in the car by spikes, nails and cleats. The 
creosoted black gum decking for open top cars has proved 
very satisfactory, outlasting considerably the pine used in 
cars of this type. 

The New York, Chicago and St. Louis has secured good 
results from lumber immersed in hot creosote and applied 
to 300 stock cars in 1922, and 300 in 1924. The members 
treated in the first lot were stringers in the main floor, 
siding, end plate fillers and door posts, upper deck joists, 
upper and lower floors, purlines, ridge poles, saddles and 
running boards; and in the second lot, floor stringers, floor 
joists and flooring only. 

The Rutland has been treating car sills and other parts 
subject to decay for a number of years with good results. 
The treatment is with creosote in an open tank, and in- 
cludes material for milk and refrigerator cars; this road 
has had no complaint of odors or claims for damaged 
lading. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco tried experimentally the use 
of zinc-chloride treated car roofing several years ago, but 
the record of results is necessarily incomplete; also in re- 
newing decks on coal and flat cars, approximately 250,000 
board ft. of creosoted 3-in. gum was used in 1928, and 
500,000 ft. each of creosoted pine and gum decking was used 
in 1929. It is expected that a larger quantity will be used 
this year. 

The Texas & Pacific built 500 stock cars last year, which 
were equipped with creosoted flooring and floor stringers. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company used 5,000 board 
ft. of car roofing, 14,000 ft. of car siding and a relatively 
small quantity of oak sills in sleeping, box, and caboose 
cars during the past year, all treated with zinc meta-arsen- 
ite, both full and empty-cell processes, with a net retention 
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of % Ib. per cu. ft. the strength of the solution averaging 
2.5 per cent. 

A total of 3,131,845 board ft. of lumber in the form of 
sills, decking, flooring, roofing and nailing strips was treated 
for use in cars during the year. Practically all of this was 
treated with creosote, with a range in absorption of from 
6 to 12 lb. per cu. ft. A small amount of decking and 
flooring was treated with zinc chloride or Wolman salts. 


Creosoted Douglas Fir in Dock 
and Bridge Construction 


By R. J. Middleton, 


Assistant Chief Engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, Seattle, Wash. 


Puget Sound is subject to a maximum tidal range 
of 19 ft. The waters of the sound are very uniform 
in salinity and temperature and there is considerable 
current along the shores of its many harbors. The 
wide range of tide exposes a large area of pile sur- 
face to salt water; this, together with the uniformity 
of salinity and temperature, and the shore currents, are 
all very favorable to the propagation, distribution and 
sustenance of marine borers. 

Our inspectors have observed Bankia borings and 
Limnoria erosions at all of our water front structures ; 
the former working mostly between mud line and mean 
low tide lever, while the latter makes its attack above 
low water. We have found it impossible to forecast, 
even approximately, the life of untreated piling or 
timber in these waters. In some extreme cases of 
which we have record, the life has been quite short. In 
one instance the Bankia destroyed untreated piling in 
six to eight months, and in another instance, at a dif- 
ferent locality, the Limnoria worked equally fast. 

Our experience indicates that creosoted timber bet- 
ter resists the attack of the Limnoria than of the 
Bankia, as the work of the Limnoria has been con- 
fined largely to untreated timber, or to treated timber 
where the creosote shell has been broken either by drift- 
wood chafing, by Bankia borings, or by inadequate field 
creosoting of bolt holes. 

During 1909 the Milwaukee railroad constructed two 
docks on its water front at Tacoma, Wash., using creo- 
soted Douglas fir piling. In that year approximately 
1,100 creosoted supporting piles and 68 untreated bark- 
stuck fender piles were driven for the first unit of Dock 
No. 1. Untreated bark-stuck fender piles were used 
because it was thought that the mechanical wear and 
breakage caused by steamships berthing along the dock 
would be so great as to make treated piles uneconomical. 
However, the mechanical wear was less and the activ- 
ities of marine borers were greater than was antici- 
pated; hence when fender piles required replacement, 
creosoted piles were used. 

Low tide inspection and pulling tests were made an- 
nually and by 1919, or ten years after construction, ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the piling were found to be 
badly infested by the marine borers. At the end of 
1922 we had completed the redriving of the original 
portion of Dock No. 1, constructed in 1909. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the creosoted piling under the 
first unit of this dock gave somewhat less life than ex- 
pected, they did prove a decided economy in compari- 
son with untreated piles. 

During 1912, Dock No. 1 was extended to approxi- 
mately twice its original length and 946 treated piles 
were driven. The 1928 inspection disclosed 56, or 6 
per cent, of the piles infested, but none have as yet been 
redriven. 

Early in 1909, 737 creosoted supporting piles and 
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71 untreated bark-stuck piles were driven for a ware- 
house and grain elevator, known as Dock No. 3. As 
with Dock No. 1, these untreated fender piles gave very 
short life and were soon redriven with creosoted piling, 
making a total of 808 creosoted piles in this structure. 
In 1922 the inspection showed 176 piling infested, of 
the original 808, that had been redriven by the close of 


the year. A careful diver inspection made in 1927 
showed about 80 piles, or 10 per cent, infested with 
marine borers, and they were redriven. Ten per cent 
were estimated to be good for at least five years and 
the remainder appeared entirely sound. 

During 1917 our company constructed another dock 
in the vicinity of Dock No. 1, and of approximately the 
same size, known as Dock No. 2. This structure re- 
quired 2,550 creosoted piles. The specifications fol- 
lowed in the treatment of these piling required 12 lb. of 
preservative to be used. Piling in this dock are very 
large and apparently well treated and we have to this 
date found only one infested pile. 

Near the foot of Lander Street, Seattle, our company, 
in 1908, drove 1,054 creosoted piles for Milwaukee 
Ocean Dock. In 1927 a diver inspection was made and 
1,036 piles were examined with the following results— 
17.3 per cent bad, 10.9 per cent good but slightly in- 
fested, 71.8 per cent sound. In 1927 general repairs 
were made to the Ocean dock and these badly infested 
piles were redriven. The dock was extended and 1,330 
piles were used. All these piles were creosoted in ac- 
cordance with our latest specification. 

From the foregoing it will be noted that we have in 
one of our docks few, if any, of the piles driven 20 
years ago, while in another fully 70 per cent remain, 
and in another 78 per cent are still in use. Also the 
outer end of one has fully 96 per cent in place after 
16 years use, and another has 100 per cent after 12 
years service. 

In the use of creosoted piling and creosoted timber 
in dock construction there is a matter of fire hazard 
which gives dock owners no little concern. A few 
years ago a dock in Seattle, supported on creosoted 
piles, was destroyed by fire, which apparently originated 
beneath the dock and because of the rapidity of action, 
the fire was soon out of control. A similar fire occurred 
in Seattle in July, 1929. The latter structure was sup- 
ported on creosoted piles with creosoted caps and 
stringers. The fire apparently originated underneath 
the floor at the outer end of the dock and in an amazing- 
ly short time it traveled underneath the floor of the en- 
tire length and breadth of the building charring the 
caps, stringers, the underside of the floor, and the pil- 
ing down to the water line and burning holes through 
transverse draft curtains, about 100 ft. apart, under 
the dock. The interior of the structure was preserved 
by a sprinkler system but it was very difficult to fight 
the fire where it attacked the unprotected portions out- 
side of the warehouse, because of the intense heat and 
dense smoke of the burning gases generated. 


Treated Douglas Fir On 
the Southern Pacific 


By F. D. Mattos 


Manager Treating Plants, Southern Pacific Company, Oak- 
land, Cal. 


The Southern Pacific Company’s wood preserving 
activities started when a creosoting plant for the treat- 
ment of Douglas fir piling was put in operation at San 
Pedro, Cal., early in 1889. Piling was the principal 
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product and a considerable quantity was treated; some 
timber was also treated. Treatment was by the Bethel 
process. The piling treated at this plant was used in 
the construction of the Oakland Broadway ferry slip 
in 1889, the Oakland Long Wharf in 1890, and the 
Santa Monica Long Wharf in 1892. 

When the Oakland Long Whart was dismantled in 
1919, many of the piles driven in 1890 were still in 
perfect condition. The Santa Monica Long Wharf was 
dismantled in 1916, and a large percentage ot tne piles 
salvaged from that structure were re-driven elsewhere, 
many of which are still in service. Early in 1890 the 
San Pedro plant was partially destroyed by fire. The 
salvaged equipment was removed to Oakland and set 
up for creosoting piling and lumber and tor the treat- 
ment of ties with zine chloride. From 1917 until 1924, 
lumber used in inland construction was also treated with 
a mixture of two-thirds creosote and one-third fuel oil. 

In 1893 a portable treating plant was also put in 
service. This plant, known as the Latham plant, was 
used at various points from Oakland north, principally 
for the treatment of ties with zinc chloride. In 1906 
another portable plant was put in service at Los An- 
geles, Cal., also principally for the treating of ties with 
zinc chloride. In 1922 the Los Angeles plant was 
moved to Wilmington, Cal., and two 6-ft. by 132-ft. 
retorts added. Ties were treated with straight creosote 
at Wilmington until 1924, at which time treatment with 
a creosote and fuel oil mixture was started. In 1924 
the Southern Pacific Company acquired the plant of the 
Kk] Paso & Southwestern at Alamogordo, New Mexico, 
through merger. This plant has two 6-ft. by 106-ft. 
retorts, built in 1902. 

ln September, 1925, a new plant was put in service 
at Oakland. The following year the Latham portable 
plant was dismantled and a new plant was put in service 
at Eugene, Ore. 

The abandonment of the Latham plant marked the 
end of zinc chloride treatment. Present practice is to 
treat ties and lumber for inland construction with a 
mixture of 70 per cent creosote and 30 per cent fuel 
oil by weight. Lumber for marine structures and all 
piling are treated with straight creosote. 

The principal output of these plants is cross ties. 
The average number treated annually for the past three 
years has been 2,750,000 ties. These were all treated 
by the Rueping process with a final retention ranging 
from 7 to 7% |b. of the mixture per cubic foot. About 
ten million feet, board measure, of lumber and piling 
are treated annually. The lumber is treated to practical 
refusal with the same mixture used for ties. All piling 
is treated with straight creosote, with a retention of 12 
to 15 lb. per cubic foot. 

At the present time about 85 per cent of the ties used 
annually are treated. Some untreated cedar and red- 
wood ties are used and a few untreated Douglas fir 
ties are placed on sharp curves where mechanical wear 
is so rapid that the ties have no chance to decay before 
they are destroyed. Of the 34,000,000 ties which were 
in track at the beginning of 1929, 34 per cent were 
treated with either straight creosote or mixture, 31 per 
cent were treated with zinc chloride, and the balance 
were untreated. At that time only 16 per cent of the 


switch and bridge ties in track were treated, but those 
are now being treated before installation. 

The various wooden bridges, trestles and marine 
structures on our lines, which aggregate 140 lineal miles 
of line, contain approximately 400,000,000 ft. board 
measure of Douglas fir timber, of which about 40 per 
cent is treated. 


This percentage will increase as the re- 
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placement of untreated structures becomes necessary. 
These 140 miles of timber bridges represent 95 per cent 
of the total of all bridges which we have in service. 
The other 5 per cent consist of combination steel and 
timber bridges and bridges of other materials. There 
are also about 275,000 pieces of piling supporting in- 
land structures, of which approximately 75 per cent are 
creosoted Douglas tir. In marine structures there are 
in the neighborhood of 60,000 pieces of Douglas fir 
piling all treated. 

We have many bridges in which creosoted Douglas 
fir piles and stringers have lasted over 30 years and are 
still in excellent condition. One such structure, built 
in 1900, still has all the original stringers and piling, 
although two additional piles per bent were added in 
i923. Another structure has been in a branch line 
in Southern California since 1896 without requiring any 
work. Such repairs as have been made on these struc- 
tures have been minor and have consisted principally 
of the replacement of caps because of crushing, and the 
renewal of a few piles that were split in driving. Since 
the life of untreated Douglas fir stringers ranges from 
8 to 15 years, the desirability of using treated material 
is evident. 

Cross ties are no longer removed from Southern 
Pacific tracks on account of decay. When we were us- 
ing considerable numbers of untreated Douglas fir ties 
we found that their average life on the Pacific Lines 
was 6 years. Treatment with zinc chloride resulted in 
a life of 11 to 12 years. Our experience with oil tréated 
ties is not yet extensive enough to give us exact figures 
on their life, but the data now available indicate 21 to 
22 years. The deep and uniform penetration of creo- 
sote-fuel oil mixtures in incised Douglas fir ties appears 
to be adequate to prevent decay for much more than 
this period. Rail cutting, splitting, checking, and in 
the case of ties on curves, crushing under the lower 
rail, are the factors which determine the life of the 
mixture-treated ties. We are continually experimenting 
with devices to reduce these factors. For a number of 
years we have been using flat bottom tie plates of our 
own design in place of the ribbed tie plates used in 
former years which did so much damage to ties. Con- 
tinuous joints are being replaced by angle bars. Abra- 
sion plates are being placed under the continuous joints 
still in track and slot spiking of all joint supports has 
been discontinued. On curves where the greatest wear 
occurs, we are experimenting with a gage plate which 
is fastened to the tie under the tie plate. The ties are 
bored and adzed for the plate before treatment, and 
the plate is fastened by a bolt through the tie, located 
far enough from the rail bearing to avoid weakening 
the tie. 


Tie Service Records 


The Committee on Tie Service Records, of which 
W. R. Goodwin, engineer of wood preservation, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, was chairman, pre- 
sented a table showing the tie renewals per mile for 
1928, on 26 railways h-ving a total mileage of 208,308. 
It is of particular interest that again in 1928, 21 roads 
reported that 90 per cent or more of the ties used for 
renewals were treated, while 8 of these roads did not 
use any untreated ties and 2 of these latter have not 
done so for the last four years. Fourteen roads 
show that 80 per cent or more of all ties in their tracks 
are treated; of these roads, 7, or half, report that less 
than 10 per cent of the ties in use are untreated ; while 
1 road has no untreated ties in service. It is of further 
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interest that on 17 roads the renewals were less than 
165 ties per mile; the 7 roads upon which 90 per cent or 
more of the ties in service are treated, used an average 
of 120 ties per mile in 1928 for renewals; while those 
roads with less than 80 per cent of treated ties in service 
averaged 201 ties per mile. 

The table showed the following renewals per mile of 
maintained track during 1928 and also the average an- 
nual renewals during the last five years as follows: 


Road 1928 Renewals 5-year Average 
Renewals 
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Preservative Treatment of 
Engelmann Spruce Ties 


By J. D. MacLean 


Senior Engineer, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


Engelmann spruce, which comprises a large propor- 
tion of the timber stand in several of the Rocky Moun- 
tain States, is very resistant to the penetration of pre- 
servatives. The sapwood, like that of eastern hemlock, 
white spruce and the true firs, is difficult to distinguish 
from the heartwood. Up to the present, treating con- 
ditions commonly employed for Engelmann spruce 
have given very unsatisfactory penetrations and ab- 
sorptions in both the sapwood and heartwood. 

Since the chief objection to the use of this wood for 
ties is the difficulty experienced in obtaining a suitable 
treatment, experiments were undertaken at the Forest 
Products Laboratory to study means of overcoming this 
obstacle. After the laboratory experiments were com- 
pleted, arrangements were made with the National 
Lumber & Creosoting Company and with the Union 
Pacific to conduct further tests at their treating plants 
in order to determine the best method of applying the 
laboratory results under commercial conditions. 

A description of the service tests and observations on 
the results secured with some of these ties is given in 
an article which appeared on page 382 of the Septem- 
ber, 1929, issue of Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance. In a general summary of his paper, Mr. Mac- 
Lean drew the following conclusion : 

The results of these treatments show that Engelmann spruce 
can be treated satisfactorily with zinc chloride, coal tar creosote, 
or creosote-petroleum mixtures, provided suitable treating con- 
ditions are employed. 

The long time that would be required to season Engelmann 
spruce ties by artificial means in the treating cylinder, prepara- 
tory to treatment with preservative oils, indicates that air sea- 
soning is much more practical and economical. 

Zinc chloride solution was found in the laboratory experi- 
ments to penetrate Engelmann spruce very much better. than 


Preservative oils. Since this species takes much deeper pene- 
trations of the water solution than of preservative oils under 
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the same conditions of treatment, consideration should be 
given to the possibility of employing a two-movement treatment 
for ties. The zinc chloride could be used to protect the wood 
against decay, and petroleum alone might be found suitable to 
protect against checking and splitting and to help retard leach- 
ing of the preservative salt. 

Incising was found to be very helpful in obtaining deep pene- 
trations and makes it possible to use a shorter pressure period 
than would be required for unincised ties. 

Treating conditions found satisfactory for Engelmann spruce 
also gave good results with white fir and lodgepole pine. The 
absorptions, however, were somewhat heavier in the white fir 
and the pine. 


Other Reports 


In a paper on the effect of partial seasoning of wood, 
T. R. C. Wilson, T. A. Carlson and R. F. Luxford, of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, described a series of 
tests undertaken to ascertain the effect of partial and 
non-uniform seasoning upon the strength of wood. 
Such information is valuable, since preservative and 
other treatments of green or partially seasoned timber 
dry the surface to a low moisture content and leave the 
moisture content progressively higher toward the center. 
The conclusions reached as a result of the tests are, in 
part, as follows: 


As wood dries from the green condition no change in fiber 
strength takes place until the fiber-saturation point is reached, 
while a loss of moisture below the fiber-saturation is accom- 
panied by an increase in fiber strength. 

If individuals of a series of identical specimens are each 
dried to a different moisture content below the fiber-saturation 
point in such a manner that the moisture content is the same 
in all parts of the specimen, the strength values are definitely 
related to moisture content. 

In material that has been air seasoned for a few months or 
subjected to artificial seasoning, as practiced in connection with 
preservative treatment, the moisture is not uniformly dis- 
tributed in the piece. Ordinarily, the moisture is low at the out- 
side surface and increases toward the center of the piece. After 
a few months air seasoning _the moisture in the surface layer 
fluctuates with weather conditions about an equilibrium value. 
which depends on the average atmospheric temperature and 
humidity and varies from as low as 5 or 8 per cent in the more 
arid to as high as 18 or 20 per cent in the more moist regions. 

A partially seasoned timber, whose average moisture con- 
tent is above the fiber-saturation point value, may or may not 
be stronger and may be weaker than the same timber in the 
green condition. Whether increase in strength occurs as the 
result of such seasoning depends on the species and on 
numerous other factors. 

Timber partially seasoned to an average moisture content 
below the fiber-saturation point may or may not have higher 
strength than would be expected from the average moisture 
content. 

Because of difference in the behavior of different species 
when partially and non-uniformly seasoned there is little hope 
of beng abie to derive adjustment formulas applicable to 
partially seasoned timber. 


In the early part of 1928 it became apparent to a 
group of engineers who are responsible for the speci- 
fications for timbers for the larger utilities, including 
the railways and other large consumers of the Pacific 
Coast, that the termite is making serious inroads upon 
wooden structures. Through the efforts of these en- 
gineers an advisory council was appointed by the presi- 
cent of the University of California to co-operate with 
representatives of these industries to determine the ex- 
tent of the termite invasion and develop means to con- 
trol this insect so as to minimize the damage it is 
doing. 

While crossties and bridge ties are singularly 
free from attack by termites when in service, practically 
every other railway structure built of wood, including 
cther members of wooden bridges, buildings, window 
and door frames in brick and concrete buildings, cross- 
ing plank, fence posts, poles, cross arms, and even let- 
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ter files and other records are subject to their depreda- 
tions. The character of their ravages, the wide dis- 
tribution of the damage they do and the almost com- 
plete destruction they cause, makes the problem of their 
control one of importance. So far the investigation is 
in its primary stage, but considerable progress has been 
made in the accumulation of data on the occurrence and 
distribution of termites in the United States and of 
methods which may be used in treating timbers to resist 
their attacks. 

A paper presented by George M. Hunt, T. R. Truax 
and C. A. Harrison, all of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, on the Fire Resistance of Wood Treated with 
Zinc Chloride and Diammonium Phosphate, showed 
that the tendency of wood to support combustion can 
be eliminated by proper chemical treatments, although 
the absorptions of chemicals thus far studied, which are 
required for effective flame proofing, are higher than 
are required for preservative treatment. Both diam- 
monium phosphate and zinc chloride, if used in suf- 
ficient quantity, are quite effective in reducing the in- 
flammability of wood, the former being the more ef- 
fective. 

The Committee on Posts, of which F. McCrory, chief 
tie inspector, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Little 
Rock, Ark., was chairman, reported on 10 test installa- 
tions, none of which have progressed to the point where 
conclusions can be drawn. R. M. Wirka, associate en- 
gineer, Forest Products Laboratory, described a series 
of service tests which the United States Forest Service 
is conducting in various parts of the country to de- 
termine the durability of fence posts of different 
species when untreated and when treated with various 
preservatives and processes. 

The new rules developed by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association for the grading of Douglas fir 
timber for structural purposes were described in a care- 
fully prepared paper by Chester Hogue of that organ- 
ization. In this paper he pointed out the basis for these 
structural grades, outlined their requirements and dis- 
tinguished between the different grades. He also pre- 
sented a table of working stresses for treated Douglas 
fir of the various grades, as rated under the new rules. 

A paper presented by L. C. Drefahl, Grasselli Chem- 
ical Company, Cleveland, Ohio, reviewed the develop- 
ment in the use of zinc chloride for the preservation of 
wood, described the methods of injecting it into timber 
and pointed out fields for its further application by the 
railways and others for the treatment of car lumber, 
mill type shop and similar buildings, structures exposed 
to termite attack, etc. 

Other reports and papers dealt with a determination 
of the strength of Douglas fir with relation to moisture 
conduct; the development of specifications for various 
methods of treating Douglas fir; the effect of blue stain 
on the penetration and absorption of preservatives; the 
non-pressure treatment of poles; and the study of the 
characteristics and toxicity of standard and other pre- 
servatives which are or might be suitable for timber 
treatment. 


TRAFFIC THROUGH THE SEVERN TUNNEL in 1928 totaled 22,077 
passenger trains and 22,683 freight trains, according to figures 
appearing in the Railway Gazette (London). This is an in- 
crease of 349 passenger trains and 1,741 freight trains since 
1922, and is in sharp contrast to the traffic passing through the 
tunnel in 1887, when it was first opened, and when it was used 
by 7,776 freight trains. This tunnel, the longest in Great 
Britain, runs for 4 1/3 miles under the Severn river between 
England and southern Wales. 
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Winter Travel to Florida 
and California Increases 


INTER travel from Chicago to Florida and 

California this season has shown an appreciable 

increase over last season. This increase in move- 
ment is explained in part by the influence of the severe 
weather conditions in the north and in part by the im- 
proved service that is being offered. Before the season 
started, it was felt that the stock market break would 
tend to lessen the winter vacation movement, but this 
theory has been disproved by the prevailing increase 
in travel. Some traffic men believe that the number of 
people who were unable to travel south because of stock 
market losses has been offset by the number of persons 
who decided to take winter vacations in America in 
lieu of trips abroad. 

This season’s Florida movement differed from the 
last season’s in that the peak movement developed 
more rapidly. The total movement from October 1, 1928, 
to February 5, 1929, was below that of the same period 
of 1927-28, but the movement after February 5 brought 
the total for the season above that of 1927-28. From 
October 1, 1929, to January 20, 1930, there has been an 
increase of over 10 per cent as compared with the same 
period of the previous season, while the prospects for 
the remainder of the season indicate that this margin 
of increase will be maintained. California business 
this year, like the Florida business, moved in a larger 
volume during the earlier part of the season and has 
continued to move at a rate that is 10 per cent greater 
than last year. 

Among the improvements in service this year are 
shortened schedules and an arrangement whereby 
automobiles are handled by fast freight so that the pa- 
tron can enjoy the advantages of his own car during his 
vacation in the south. Under this arrangement, which 
is in force on the Illinois Central and the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, the car may be shipped in advance of 
departure and will be waiting for the patron upon his 
arrival at destination. The charge for the shipment of 
an automobile is three regular one-way or round trip 
tickets, provided at least two additional tickets are pur- 
chased for the transportation of passengers. 

The Pennsylvania, in conjunction with the Louisville 
& Nashville, ‘the Central of Georgia and the Atlantic 
Coast Line, cut the southbound schedule of the Fla- 
mingo 1 hr. 55 min. The train leaves Chicago at 11:35 
a. m. instead of 10:10 a.m. and arrives at Jacksonville 
at 8:45 p. m. the following day instead of 8:30 p. m., 
and at Miami at 7:30 the second morning instead of 
8:00 a.m. Northbound, the train leaves Miami at 9:30 
p. m. instead of 9:15 p. m. and arrives in Chicago at 
4:00 the second afternoon instead of 4:40. In addition, 
the southbound schedule of the Southland was reduced 
15 min., while that northbound was cut 45 min. 


Two Hunprep Tons was the weight of waste paper gath- 
ered from the passenger cars and the station platforms of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York City, in 
a single month recently. Every night a work train has to pick 
up this paper (after it is baled). 





Tue TELETYPE, used extensively by the New York Central in 
New York City and Harbor for distributing information con- 
cerning movements of freight cars, has now been installed on a 
line from New York City to Dewitt (Syracuse, N. Y.) 148 
miles west of Albany. The system is used to transmit to New 
York City reports of freight cars passing Dewitt. 



















The New Scrap Iron Loader at Parsons, Kans. 


HE Missouri-Kansas-Texas has made two un- 

usual additions to its reclamation facilities at 

Parsons, Kan., a conveyor system for loading cars 
with scrap iron and a large shop for welding and an- 
nealing work which has been built of scrap iron. The 
innovations give a new interest to one of the largest 
reclamation enterprises in the country. 

The scrap loader is the first machine of its kind 
to be used on a railroad for such work and introduces 
a radical departure in methods of handling scrap iron. 
An incline of structural steel is built alongside one of 
the tracks at the plant and this incline supports a power- 
operated apron of the endless belt type. The apron re- 
volves so that material caught by it is carried from a 
shallow pit in the ground to the top of the incline where 
the conveyor passes over a sprocket and discharges the 
material into a chute. The end of this chute extends 
over the track and is suspended by cables passing over 
pulleys so that it can be lowered to fill cars and raised 








The New Annealing Shop Was Made by Welding Scrap Iron 
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M-K-T Develops Conveyor 
. =. for Loading Scrap 


Welding plant built with oxy-torch also 
among new things in this road’s 


reclaim work 





when the conveyor is not in use or when cars are be- 
ing moved into position. 

The device was constructed by purchasing a standard 
heavy-duty apron conveyor similar to those used by 
some industries and equipping it with sprockets, link 
chains and worm gears réclaimed from scrap machinery 
received at the plant. The motor and shafting had also 
seen service before. The steel frames were constructed 
from scrap four-inch I-beams and scrap boiler plate. 
These were fabricated by acetylene welding, in accord- 
ance with plans approved by the engineering forces of 
the railroad. 

The equipment is used to load scrap iron, chiefly 
sheet materials, which have been cut in a No. 4 Alli- 
gator shear. Large quantities of sheet metals, such as 
steel car sides and boiler plate are constantly being re- 
ceived at Parsons with the scrap gathered from the 
shops in the vicinity or other points on the line. This 
material is sorted from other scrap to bring a higher 
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A View of the Conveyor Showing Receiving and Discharging 
Hoppers 


price on the market and the shear is used to improve it 
still further for sale. Previously, the material was 
loaded into cars by hand labor and a locomotive crane 
and magnet. This labor and also the need of the loco- 
motive crane have been eliminated by the conveyor 
which picks up the scrap as fast as it drops from the 
shear and loads it into the cars directly. 


Welding Shop Made of Scrap 


The new welding and annealing shop has attracted 
much interest because of the provisions made and the 
ambitious plans which it signifies are to be put into ef- 
fect for repairing worn materials adapted to recovery 
by welding. A furnace has already been installed in 
the shop, for example, that can handle the annealing of 
15 truck side frames at one time. The project is dis- 
tinguished, however, as an accomplishment in the utili- 
zation of scrap iron and the welding torch in shop ccn- 
struction. It is 45 ft. wide and 90 ft. long and con- 
forms to modern factory-type construction even to the 
elimination of inside columns and yet is almost entire:y 
made of scrap iron, fabricated by welding by the recla- 
mation plant forces in accordance with plans prepared 
by the engineering department. 

The wall columns are old bridge columns of the lat- 
ticed type which were cut to the desired length and 
fitted with top and bottom plates by welding. A quan- 
tity of I-beams, channels and angles, obtained from the 
scrap dock, were used in framing the roof trusses, the 
side walls and supports for the roof. The roof trusses 
are 45 ft. long and support a concrete roof with a mon- 
itor and are also made strong enough to carry an over- 
head trolley system with which to handle heavy forgings 
and other materials undergoing repair in this shop. 
The upper and lower chords of the trusses were fabri- 
cated by welding together pieces of 4-in. by 5-in. angle 
iron, 7 ft. 4 in. long, there being 14 pieces of this iron 
in each upper and lower chord. The web members of 
cach truss consist of 4-in. channel irons placed back to 
back and welded to the chords, using gusset plates be- 
tween the two sections. In building the chords, two 
welders were used at each weld to prevent the possi- 
bility of the truss warping and all exposed edges of the 
gusset plates were welded to make a more rigid truss 
than could be obtained by riveting. After fabricating, 
the trusses were set up in pairs, supported only at each 
end, and then loaded with 80,000 Ib. of steel rails. This 
load produced a deflection of only 5/8 in. in the trusses 
and no permanent set. Acetylene gas was used for the 
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welding and, wherever possible, the welds were rein- 
forced in order to remove all doubt of the strength of 
the weld. 

The roof consists of a 3-in. concrete slab covered with 
an asphalt mastic. The entire 4,230 sq. ft. of roof 
was poured in the short space of 17 hours, using a lo- 
comotive crane with a 60-ft. boom to handle the con- 
crete from the ground to the roof. The window frames 
are Steel of the factory-type and occupy more than 50 
per cent of the wall space, insuring a well-lighted and 
ventilated building. The outside of the building not oc- 
cupied by glass is covered with 24-gage galvanized iron. 
The overhead carrier system installed in the building 
consists of chain blocks suspended from 6-in. I-beams 
which are supported by the roof trusses and roof pur- 
lins. The annealing furnace is a 5-ft. 6-in. by 16-ft. 6- 
in. unit which is pyrometrically-controlled and has two 
charging cars, one at each end, so that one can be loaded 
with material and moved into the furnace as soon as the 
other car comes out. The new plant will be operated 
under the immediate jurisdiction of G. W. Lieber, su- 
perintendent of reclamation. 


Appropriations for I.C.C. 
Wasuincrtron. D. C. 


PPROPRIATIONS amounting to $8,322,650 for 
A the work of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, are 
recommended by the House appropriations committee in 
its report on the independent offices appropriation bill 
submitted to the House on February 4. This is an in- 
crease of $773,825 as compared with the appropriations 
for 1930 but $1,007,313 less than the Budget estimate 
for 1931. 

The committee in its report said it had disallowed 
the increase of $1,007,313 estimated by the Budget 
bureau for valuation because, “subsequent to its pres- 
entation to the Budget, the committee has learned, a 
radical change of procedure from that contemplated 
when the matter was before the Budget was decided 
upon by the commission. . . While it is possible the 
commission will require some increase in this appropria- 
tion for 1931, the committee believes the amount of the 
increase should be arrived at by the Budget in the light 
of the change of policy on the part of the commission, 
and an estimate submitted therefor.” 

No explanation was forthcoming as to the “radical 
change” in procedure, or as to whether the committee 
had seized upon the possibility of saving some money 
as the result of the commission’s recent suggestion that 
the valuation be reduced to an accounting process, by 
simply adding net additions to the 1914 reproduction 
basis and subtracting depreciation, before the recom- 
mendation has even been considered by the committee 
to which the recommendation for legislation was made. 
Commissioner Lewis had told the committee, in discus- 
sing the cost of keeping the valuation current after the 
basic work is completed, that “if Congress would get 
this work on a basis which is not yet authorized by law 
—that is a straight accounting-method basis—we could 
possibly get along with about $400,000 a year.” Com- 
missioner Eastman’s letter to the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce had also suggested a plan of 
shortening the recapture procedure by reaching agree- 
ments with the carriers. 

The total appropriation recommended includes $141,- 
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000 for salaries of commissioners and secretary, $2,887,- 
000 for general expenses; $1,494,445 for the work of 
the Bureau of Accounts, an increase of $86,620; $48,000 
for signal safety systems; $532,860 for general work 
of the Bureau of Safety, an increase of $7,860; $504,- 
345 for locomotive safety inspection, an increase of 
$45,345 ; $2,540,000 for valuation, an increase of $497,- 
000; and $175,000 for printing and binding, an increase 
of $68,000. 

The increase for accounting is said to be necessitated 
by an accumulation of work of examining accounts of 
carriers to determine the net income subject to re- 
capture and that involved in the refrigeration investiga- 
tions. 

In testimony by members of the commission before 
a subcommittee it was stated that during the fiscal year 
1929, 671 new recapture investigations were docketed 
and 561 examinations were completed, although the 
systems whose accounts were examined averaged con- 
siderably larger. Thirty-two men from the bureau have 
been assigned to the investigation of refrigeration 
charges. An increase of 17 for the Washington office 
for the next year was explained on the ground that 
it is anticipated that the depreciation order will be- 
come effective and an increased force of 12 men will be 
needed for its administration. Commissioner Lewis 
stated that 60 per cent of the valuation staff also is 
working on valuations for recapture purposes. Chair- 
man McManamy called attention to the fact that the 
Budget had not estimated for an increase of about 
$11,000 in the allotment for accounting to provide for 
increases in salaries. 

Commissioner Lewis, who testified regarding the 
valuation requirements, first pointed out that in 1929 
the commission had reduced its docket of formal cases 
from 2,706 to 2,426 and expressed the opinion that this 
year, with 26 new examiners and work on the consolida- 
tion plan out of the way, Chairman McManamy would 
be able to reduce the docket to 2,000 cases. He said 
that 842 tentative valuations had been made final as of 
their valuation dates, covering 59.1 per cent of the mile- 
age and 81.4 per cent of the number, leaving 193 yet 
to be adopted, but that the work of the Bureau of 
Valuation, so far as the primary valuation is concerned, 
was more than 99 per cent completed. Of the 193 
primary valuations yet to be adopted, 35 were covered 
by reports already submitted to the commission and 103 
had been written and were being checked. On January 
15, he said, 85 per cent of the staff of the bureau had 
been moved over to the work of bringing valuations 
down to date, including 60 per cent so employed on 
work for recapture purposes and that a “vigorous pro- 
gram for recapture of excess earnings” had been un- 
dertaken which called for an increase in the appropria- 
tion and which had been considered by the Budget 
bureau in its estimate. He also pointed out that the 
valuation requirement in the consolidation law might re- 
quire an increase in the amount of valuation work but 
said that it would be premature to estimate what the 
amount of this increase might be. 

Chairman McManamy, in discussing the safety work 
of the commission, said that in 1928 there were but 
83 passengers killed on railways in the United States, 
although some 790,000,000 were carried approximately 
31,000,000,000 miles. ‘That is a record of safety that 
the railroads and the commission and the government 
can well be proud of,” he said. “About the safest place 
in the world you can be in to-day is on a passenger 
train. It is much safer than being in an automobile or 
going around the streets.” 
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Looking Backward 








One Hundred Years Ago 


The Pontchartrain [now part of the Louisville & Nashville] 
was chartered on January 20, 1830, to construct a railroad from 
New Orleans, La., to Lake Pontchartrain at Milne [now Milne- 
burg], about 5 miles. 


Fifty Years Ago 


The enormous increase in the cost of railway material within 
the past few months will doubtless retard the construction of 
much projected mileage. Last summer 60-lb. steel rails could 
be purchased for $47, whereas they are now $80 per ton. Rail 
fastenings, switch irons, frogs, and all things pertaining to the 
track, have increased at a similar rate, so that even where 
grading has been completed, the additional cost of the super- 
structure is a very serious item.—Railway Age, February 5, 
1880. 

In December, 1879, 42 roads in the United States, with an 
aggregate mileage of 23,858 or 28 per cent of the total for the 
country, reported earnings of 29.7 per cent more than in the 
corresponding month of 1878, while the mileage increased by 9.2 
per cent. The average earnings per mile of these roads in- 
creased 18.8 per cent, from $576 to $684. For the calendar year 
of 1879 these roads earned 11 per cent more than in 1878, while 
their earnings per mile of line increased 5.4 per cent, from 
$6,927 to $7,282.—Railroad Gazette, February 6, 1880. 

The directors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Denver & Rio Grande have reached an agreement through the 
terms of which the receivership of the latter road will be 
terminated, the lease of the Rio Grande to the Santa Fe will be 
cancelled and the Rio Grande agrees to complete its New 
Mexico extension only to a point about halfway between 
Conejos and Santa Fe. Another provision of the agreement, 
which is to remain in effect for 10 years, is that the Santa Fe 
will have Pueblo as its terminus, abandoning the project for an 
extension to Leadville and Denver.—Railroad Gazette, February 
6, 1880. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


J. J. Bernet, assistant division superintendent on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern [now part of the New York 
Central], at Buffalo, N. Y., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Eastern division at the same point, succeeding H. A. 
Worcester, who has been transferred to the Western division at 
Chicago.—Railway Age, February 10, 1905. 

On January 30, the last spike was driven connecting the 
through line of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake [now 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake] between Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and San Pedro, Cal., 1,042 miles.. While the line is now open 
for through construction trains, through passenger and freight 
service may not be established for several weeks.—Railway 
Age, February 10, 1905. 


Ten Years Ago 


A. C. Needles, federal manager of the Norfolk & Western, 
and prior to federal control, general manager, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of operation —Railway Age, February 
6, 1920. 

A new era in the regulation of the railroads will be in- 
augurated on March 1 under the terms of the agreement 
reached on February 4 by the conference committee that has 
been working since December 22 to reconcile the conflicting 
features of the Esch and Cummins bills passed by the House 
and the Senate respectively. The agreement as announced pro- 
vides for a statutory rule of rate-making by which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will be required to so regulate 
rates as to provide a net return of 5% per cent, and railroads 
earning more than 6 per cent on their value will be required to 
contribute one-half of the excess to a general railroad con- 
tingent fund.—Railway Age, February 6, 1920. 
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° : 
Further Safety Studies Needed 
New York Ciry. 
To THE Eptrtor: 

Why should not our safety departments be called upon to 
broaden their activities to include major breaches of safety, 
such as collisions between trains? This is a pertinent question 
for all operating officers. Our leading safety superintendents 
are sharp-witted men who are constantly striving to bring about 
the highest possible safety in every branch of railroading, and 
their talents ought to be availed of in all possible ways. 

Recent doings of the Safety Section of the American Railway 
Association and the Railroad Section of the National Safety 
Council, and their committees, serve’ to emphasize the fact that 
the specialists in this field are now devoting themselves most of 
the time to very fine refinements. The thorough and careful 
studies made by scores of enthusiasts during the past ten 
years, everyone freely using the national meetings and innumer- 
able committee meetings to impart all new kinks to every other 
member, have brought the more obvious features of safety 
work, and safety preaching, up to reasonably uniform standards; 
so that the pioneers are free to seek new worlds to conquer. 
And the only new world that has thus far been discovered 
proves to be nothing but the higher reaches of the world which 
we already know. For example, consider the newly formulated 
rules of the Pennsylvania, and the explanations made of them 
by Mr. Carrow at the Chicago safety convention in October; 
it may fairly be said that what he is doing is not to tell us 
things that we do not know, but rather telling things that 
we know already but do not know well enough. 

The dearth of new avenues itt which to pursue the objects 
which have become, as it were, standard in most railroad safety 
departments, suggests that other avenues ought to be sought; 
and the avenue that I have just suggested is one that must 
often have occurred to safety men who thoroughly explore 
their field. 

The safety of men and merchandise in transit depends on the 
ability, skill and faithfulness of the conductors, enginemen and 
others who manage the trains; and the officer’s part is to edu- 
cate his men in these qualities. His success in this duty is 
measured by the freedom of his trains from damage. That 
the typical superintendent and the typical trainmaster have done 
an immense amount of good work in this branch of their duties 
is attested by the remarkable records of freedom from colli- 
sion that can be shown in any recent annual review. That no 
one has yet attained perfection is, however, a fact constantly 
forced on our attention by the published investigations of colli- 
sions which come from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
month after month. The education of the railroad world by 
these government reports has now been going on for more 
than 20 years; and that this education has been im some degree 
effective is attested by the use that certain railroads have made 
of the reports in their own educational efforts. But the Bureau 
of Safety has to work at long range and its task is an almost 
impossible one; and at best its results leave much to be desired. 

In particular, Director Borland’s most searching analyses of 
the causes of collisions, showing up the faults of trainmen and 
officers as in a mammoth mirror, still leave uniliumined the 
vital question of the past records of the men at fault. The 
reason why mett make mistakes and disobey rules is to be 
found—or at any rate is to be looked for—in their histories; 
and this element of the problem the government does not 
cover, except perhaps in rare cases and with only partially 
satisfactory results. 

When a single individual, by an error or a mental lapse that 
seems almost too small to measure, can smash up a million- 
dollar passenger train—to say nothing of lives and limbs—the 
causes need to be searched for with the utmost thoroughness ; 
as energetically as the State searches for fugitive murderers. 
But do we do this? Too often the search goes no further 


than may be necessary to decide whether or not the: employe 
should be discharged. 


The real need, however, is to throw 
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all possible light on the thoughts, habits, health, moral charac- 
ter and economic conaition of the individual employee, so that 
we may be taught how to prevent the growth of simuar condi- 
tions in other employees’ lives. 

One of the last government investigations disclosed a tele- 
grapher who was handling train orders while his mind appar- 
ently was completely absorbed in domestic difficulties or sor- 
rows. It must be that a part at least of that kind of danger 
can be forestalled if suitable presentation and broadcasting of 
the facts of past railroad history can be brought about. 

Collision reports showing three, four or five men all forget- 
ting at the same time seem to be no less rare than they were 
25 years ago, though in the last 25 years innumerable admoni- 
tions have been addressed to trainmen on the subject. That 
the admonitions have been given at long range is perhaps a 
main reason why they have not been more effectual in prevent- 
ing repetitions of well-known types of carelessness. 

Every government report on a collision says that the men re- 
sponsible for it had (or had not) had the legal length of time 
off duty to rest; but whether the individual actually did rest is 
a question usually left unanswered. The officers of the road, 
in any given case, may have had it answered for themselves; 
and there are, without doubt, frequent cases in which the answer 
would be in the negative; but the fact is not widely published. 
Knowledge of such cases, reliably reported for the use of all 
railroads, ought to serve as a very salutary tonic for railroad 
discipline. 

The fact that an engineman who wrecks an express train is 
well-known, from long acquaintance, to be rather slow-witted, 
and ought never to have been intrusted with such a train, is 
often a vital feature in an investigation, but it is a fact that 
is very unlikely to appear in a government report, and so it 
provides no lesson for anybody except on that particular road. 

No enterprise of importance, in a difficult field like this, 
ever gets far toward success unless there is some one strong 
man who makes it his chief business. Surely, the need that is 
here outlined is to be classed as important, on every large 
road. Where better could our railroads place one of their 
strong men, than at the head of a committee to delve into 


the matter? 
B. B. ADAMS. 


Railway Exhibition at Chicago 


Granv Rapips, Micx. 
To THE Eprtor: 

In the issue for October 22, 1927, page 785, you published 
a letter from me dealing with the Baltimore & Ohio exhibi- 
tion at Halethorpe, and mentioning my visits to the railway ex- 
hibits in the technical museums at Nuremberg, Munich and 
Vienna. In 1929 I again visited Vienna and Nuremberg, and 
had a chance to go over the exhibit at each place more thor- 
oughly. 

As a result of having seen these exhibits, and in view of the 
approaching World’s Fair at Chicago in 1933, I am convinced 
that there is presented to the Railway Age an unparalleled op- 
portunity to be of the greatest service to the country and to 
the profession generally. That is to say, that the Railway Age 
should advocate the furnishing to the Chicago World’s Fair, 
by the railroads of the country, of as complete an exhibition 
of their equipment, scenes along their lines, etc., as it is pos- 
sible to get together. The exhibit should be of a national 
character, and not restricted to those roads actually entering 
Chicago. Advocate that the exhibit be kept together after the 
close of the Fair and that arrangements be made for housing 
it permanently for public exhibition, either free or at a mod- 
erate charge, sufficient to defray the expenses of operation. 
The logical organization to undertake a duty of that character 
is, it seems to me, the American Railway Association. Exhibit 
space should be allotted very liberally to the manufacturers of 
railway appliances, and a permanent exhibit might legitimately 
replace the annual show which has been held in Chicago. 
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Space should also be given to exhibits of the railroads in the 
Canal Zone, Porto Rico, the Philippines, Alaska, and Hawaii, 
since each of those places present a variety of problems not 
met with elsewhere. 

The value of such an exhibition, and of the railway library 
which might properly be maintained in conjunction with it, 
should be self-evident. 

I also venture to suggest that the Railway Age publish one 
or two special numbers, dealing with the railways in the terri- 
tories of Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands, inasmuch as I think such issues would be of great in- 
terest to railway men in this country. 

Witu1aM F. Keeney, JR. 


New Books 


Railroad Purchasing and the Business Cycle, by J. E. Parting- 
ton. Bound in cloth. 305 pages, 6 in. by 9 in. Published 
by the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. Price $3. 


It is believed quite generally that alternating periods of ex- 
pansion and depression in the railway equipment industry have 
exercised an important influence upon the general business of 
the United States. Using as a basis of comparison the alter- 
nating periods of heavy buying and slack buying of railway 
equipment during the years from 1870 to 1926, the author tests 
the correctness of this theory by analyzing the relationship 
between the improvement or depression in general business 
conditions and the variations in the volume of railway equip- 
ment purchasing. The information was gathered from many 
reports Sf the sales of locomotives, freight cars, passenger 
cars and rails from 1870 to 1925. Definite conclusions are 
reached in the investigation. In an attempt to discover whether 
changes in the volume of orders placed by railroads precede, 
accompany or follow similar changes in business activity, the 
relationship between railroad purchasing and railroad earn- 
ings is examined as well as the relationship between railroad 
purchasing and the more comprehensive indexes of business 
activity. 

The book opens with a statement of the purposes and con- 
clusions of the study and a comprehensive outline of the 
sources of material and the methods followed. A chapter is 
devoted to each period of business history, and a large amount 
of statistical data and several charts are developed to serve 
the reader in following the text. The book is distinctive for 
the methodical way in which the investigations have been 
made and for the care taken to make the publication an au- 
thoritative work on the subject. It is timely that a book of 
this kind should be forthcoming when, as a result of another 
threatened depression in business, the railroads are being stud- 
ied as an important factor in business stability. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Insulation From Liability Through Subsidiary Corporations, 
by William O. Douglas and Carrol M. Shanks. “On analysis 
the problem resolves itself into one of allocation of losses. 
The issue is whether the loss resulting from a contract or tort 
claim against the subsidiary will be placed on it or on the 
parent. In the following discussion it is assumed that such a 
claim exists against the subsidiary...For analytical reasons 
the cases will be grouped according to whether the claim is 
tort or contract,” p. 195. Reprinted from the Yale Law Journ- 
al, December 1929, p. 193-218. New Haven; Conn., Yale Law 
Journal. 

Rules for Car-Hire Settlement, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Decision in Docket 17801. “This is a proceeding, 
instituted upon our own motion, into and concerning the rules 
for car-hire settlement between common carriers by railroad in 
the United States for the use and detention of freight cars 
while on the lines of carriers other than their owners...” 160 
ICC 369, p. 369-448. Published by U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Set of Outstanding Car Service Division Bulletins as of 
January 15, 1930. Compilation of circulars of current interest 
relating to grain car distribution rules, stock car distribution 
rules, movement of various materials, handling equipment, etc., 
variously paged. Issued by Car Service Division, Washington, 
D. C., Apply. 

Set of Outstanding Car Service Diviston Bulletins as of 
January 15, 1930. Compilation of current bulletins relating to 
necessity of prompt movement of refrigerator cars, unloading 
of cars, peddling from cars, purpose and operation of Car 
Service Rules, etc., variously paged. Issued by Car Service Di- 
vision, Washington, D. C., Apply. 

Trade Standards of the Compressed Air Society. A pam- 
phlet of trade standards adopted by this society, comprising 
12 sections: (1) Nomenclature and terminology; (2) defini- 
tions; (3) standard test practices; (4) standard capacities 
and pressures; (5) compressor speeds; (6) installation and 
care of air compressors; (7) lubrication of air compressors; 
(8) portable compressors; (9) data, tables and formula; (10) 
pneumatic tool standards; (11) trade policy; (12) some uses 
of compressed air. Dated 1930. Pub. by the Compressed Air 
Society, C. H. Rohrback, Secretary, 90 West street, New York. 
50 cents. 


Periodical Articles 


The Europe-to-Asia Through Rail Service, by Paul M. Dutko. 
A brief history of negotiations and services from the first 
conference in 1902 and the first service established in 1907 to 
the present time when the announced re-opening of the Chinese 
Eastern will make connections with Harb:n possible as well 
as with Vladivostok. Commerce Reports, February 3, 1930, 
p. 338-339. 

The French Railroads, 1823-1842, by Georges LeFranc. “The 
construction of the first French railroad, probably that at Mont 
Cenis, therefore, dates at least back to 1782. Thus there were 
‘iron roads’ before 1823; but these were simply tramways built 
by and for private industrialists...” p. 301. Journal of Eco- 
nomic and Business History, February 1930, p. 299-331. 

The Industrial Experts and Old Age. Editorial comment on 
Princeton University study on age limitations in industry and 
the work of commission of experts in general. Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, February 1, 1930, p. 685-686. 

Markings on Bullets and Shells Fired From Small Arms, by 
Charles O. Gunther. Takes up analysis of motion of bullet 
through bore of automatic pistol (caliber .45, model of 1911, 
U. S. Army), characteristics peculiar to bore by which bullet 
fired through it can be identified, interpretations of markings 
made on bullet surface by lands and grooves of bore and im- 
prints on cartridge cases and primers. Illustrated. Mechanical 
Engineering, February 1930, p. 107-113. 

The Railroad-Merger Plan of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, “From the point of view of mechanical engineers, the 
railroad mergers are of interest in two ways. They may cost 
jobs to some of them through the concentration of engineering 
departments and the elimination of present duplications. On 
the other hand, the increase in efficiency which may be rea- 
sonably looked for as a result of the mergers will place in 
the hands of the merged companies increased funds, and these 
will be spent in various improvements and thus create more 
work. Finally, engineers as a whole are interested in the 
improvement of transportation generally, and there is very 
little reason to doubt that such an improvement will be brought 
about by intelligently planned mergers.” Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, February 1930, p. 165. 

Les Tarifs de Chemins de Fer dans le Trafic International, 
by Pradel. Modifications suggested to facilitate international 
transport and traffic in Europe. Revue Politique et Parle- 
mentaire, January 10, 1930, p. 56-63. 

Transport Developments in 1929. Photographs of high lights 
in transportation history that came into use in 1929 like the 
Alfred Beit Memorial Bridge over the Limpopo River, Africa, 
the London & North Eastern’s locomotive that looks like a 
beetle and has a boiler pressure of 450 Ib. per sq. in., the Lon- 
don, Midland & Scottish Ry.’s locomotive having a double boiler 
pressure system of 900 lb. and 250 Ib. per sq. in., the opening 
of the Benguela and the link in the Sudan Government Rail- 
ways, car retarders, high-capacity equipment and so on. Mod- 
ern Transport, January 4, 1930, p. 12-13. 






























































Revolutionary Relic Dug Up 
The ieveling of a hill at Somerville, Mass., for an extension 
of the Boston & Maine yard facilities brought to light a relic 
of the Revolutionary War. It is a three-pound cannonball, 
three inches in diameter, and dates back to the siege of Boston 
in 1776 


Clerk-Magician 
G. L. Walton, stores clerk for the St. Louis-San Francisco 
at Springfield, Mo., is an adept magician and card manipulator, 
whose performances are well known throughout Western 
Missouri. There really seems to be no end to the variety of 
sidelines pursued by railway employees. 


Locomotive Leaps 


M. A. Miot claims that, in 1900, as an engineman on the 
Louisville & Nashville, he drove a locomotive across a jump 
of 32 feet., the track for this distance being entirely unsup- 
ported and swinging in the air, as a result of a flood wash- 
ing out the embankment beneath it. There are other instances 
of locomotives leaping across varying distances of swinging 
track, but this is the tallest tale of this kind. 


Largest Inn-Keeper 


With 35,000,000 guests a year, the Pullman company is the 
most extensive hotel keeper in the world. From a modest and 
precarious beginning 60 or more years ago, under the super- 
vision of George M. Pullman, the Pullman company now 
handles more than 100,000 travelers a day. This is a yearly 
total equaling nearly one-third of the country’s total population, 
the company’s passengers traveling in a year a total of 13,600,- 
000,000 miles 


The C. P. R. 


The Canadian Pacific may or may not have an advertising 
agent on every passenger train; this department is not in- 
formed; but some bright mind must have been present when 
Miss C. P. R. Peterson made a trip over the line in British 
Columbia the other day. Her initials being what they are. 
how could her name (and portrait) be kept out of the 
papers? Impossible! How did she happen to have such a 
name? Why, she was born on the train. She is Christina 
Patricia Rosalind. 


Real Golfers 


Southern Pacific vice-presidents are certainly sharpshooters 
this winter. J. T. Saunders, vice-president at San Francisco, 
sank his tee shot on the 155-yd. fourteenth hole at Del 
Monte, Cal., on December 7. Not to be outdone, H. M. 
Lull, executive vice-president of the Texas and Louisiana 
lines, stepped out the following Saturday and won the tenth 
hole at the Houston Country Club with an ace. Both vice- 
presidents are bewailing the fact that their feats have caused 
all their friends to insist upon larger handicaps. * 


Mrs. Wilson Rides Baggage Car 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, during her tour of China, had a 
taste of roughing it and rather enjoyed the experience. She 
visited the Forbidden City of old imperial days and made 
a trip to the Great Wall. This last trip entailed a three-hour 
ride in a baggage car on a local train which stopped at every 
whistling post. No special preparations had been made for 
Mrs. Wilson's party. The train consisted of a wheezy loco- 
motive, five freight cars, a baggage car and a third-class 
passenger coach, crowded with Chinese coolies and thet: 
families. When the train conductor learned the identity of 
his distinguished American passenger he escorted Mrs. Wilson 
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to the baggage car, insisting that she view the country from 
the open door. He provided chairs and a constant supply of 
piping hot tea, rice cakes and ripe persimmons which had been 
picked along the railroad right of way. 


The Orient Express 


Anything might happen to a train which crosses eight fron- 
tiers in four days and traverses the Balkans from west fo east, 
and it is natural enough that writers of sensational fiction 
should make good use of the possibilities of the Orient Ex- 
press. Could a better stage than its swaying corridor-carriages 
be found for the exploits of spy or siren, of guileless dipio- 
matist or guileful revolutionary, or a better disguise alike for 
Balkan bandit and hard-pressed King’s Messenger than the un- 
obtrusive uniform of an employee of the International Sleeping 
Car Company? 

And now, aiter long immunity, the famous train has really 
been in trouble. Before dawn, not long ago, frontier guards 
saw mysterious persons placing bombs on the railway line near 
Tsaribrod, the last station in Yugoslavia before the Bulgarian 
frontier. They fired, but seem to have forgotten to “flag” the 
Orient Express, which came puffing on and struck a bomb 
which derailed a mail van. The engine-driver steamé@ on to 
Tsaribrod to get help. Troops hastened to the spot and should 
have been just in time to satisfy the romantic proprieties by 
rescuing the distinguished, wealthy (and grateful) citizens 
of many nations and their lovely daughters from the clutches 
of a bandit chief. In fact, they found the passengers sleepily 
wondering why the train had stopped. None had seen and few 
had heard anything. 

Fortunately those who were bound to Constantinople had 
ample time to remember what they did not see. The official 
inquiry instituted in Yugoslavia already claims to have dis- 
covered traces of a Bulgarian plot, though it is strange that 
“Macedo-Bulgar” conspirators should choose an area usually 
alive with Yugoslav troops, frontier guards, secret agents, and 
their tame Bulgarian Communists for a demonstration of this 
kind. 

That the conspirators wished to prevent the settlement of 
frontier questions at issue between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
by the delegates who were discussing them in Sofia, is probable 
enough. But so many individuals and organizations in both 
countries would find their occupation gone and their ambitions 
vain, if the two kingdows were really to reach a solid under- 
standing, that an embarrassingly wide field is open to anyone 
who would select the culprits—London Times. 


* * ok 





One of the Short Lines Not Included in the Consolidation. 
It Carries Passengers Half a Mile on 16-in. Gage Track. 
Compressed Air — the Motive Power, the 
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THE CLERICAL EMPLOYEES of the Nor- 
folk & Western have had their pay ad- 
vanced approximately four dollars a 
month, the increase taking effect on 
February 1. 


Tue Onto Pusiic Utitities Commis- 
ston has granted the Lakeside & Marble- 
head permission to discontinue all pas- 
senger service, effective March 1. 


THe New 14-Story GENERAL OFFICE 
Buitpinc of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Amarillo, Tex., was opened 
for business on January 18. The new 
building replaces a frame structure which 
had been in service since 1903. 


THe Ititinors Commerce CoMMISSION 
on January 21 voted to ask that it be 
allowed to intervene before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in any rail- 
road consolidation proceedings which 
involve railroads operating in Illinois. 


Tue Lovursvi1e & NASHVILLE has 
granted a wage increase of 2 cents an 
hour, effective January 1, to its 5,800 
clerical employees. Under this classifica- 
tion are included gatemen and crew callers. 
The increase will involve an addition of 
about $240,000 to the annual payroll cf 
the railroad. 


BILLS FOR THE REGULATION of the opera- 
tion of railroad trains have been intro- 
duced in the legislatures of Kentucky and 
Virginia. In both states it is proposed 
to stipulate the number of employees who 
must be assigned to the operation of a 
train, while in Virginia the number of 
freight cars allowed to be hauled in a 
single train would be limited. 


THE RAtLWAY BusINEsS WoMEN’s As- 
SocIATION of Chicago will hold its fourth 
iinual dinner at Chicago on February 

Fred W. Sargent, president of the 
Chicago & Northwestern, and Miss 
Myrtle Miles, supervisor of the Women’s 
tranch of the Agricultural department 
0: the New York Central, will be the 
Piincipal speakers. 


* 


‘HE Missourt Pustic Service Com- 
MISSION in co-operation with the 54 


steam railroads operating in the state 
has begun a survey of the 10,000 railroad 
grade crossings in the state to be used 
as the basis for a program for the 
future elimination of hazardous cross- 
ings. Engineering forces of the railroads 
will perform the field work and report 
tu the state commission. In 1928, 56 
grade crossings were eliminated by the 
construction of viaducts or underpasses, 
at an estimated cost of $1,000,000. 


Harry J. SMITH, a crossing watchman 
at New Hyde Park, Long Island, has been 
indicted by the grand jury of Nassau 
County, New York, on the charge of neg- 
lect of duty. A man and a woman 
crossing the track at this ¢rossing about 
11 o’clock on the night of January 17 
were injured when their automobile was 
struck by an eastbound train, and it ap- 
peared that Smith had left his post about 
10:20—55 minutes before his relief was 
due to arrive—and had engaged a boy for 
a fee of five cents to mind the crossing. 
The boy, however, went home as soon 
as Smith was out of sight. 


P. R. R. Has 196,119 Shareholders 


The management of the Pennsylvania 
has announced that on January 1 a record 
number of individual shareholders was 
reached with 196,119 individuals listed as 
owners of the property. This is the fourth 
month in which ownership has _ fisen 
to record-breaking totals for wide-spread 
distribution. A large proportion of the 
increase is accounted for by the addition 
of many employee stockholders. 


Budd Invited to Study 
Russian Railways 


Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern, has been asked by the Soviet 
Republic of Russia, through the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation of New York, the 
official Soviet economic organization in 
the United States, to make a study in that 
country of the Russian railways with a 
view to their reconstruction to American 
standards of efficiency. The invitation 
was extended by M. Rudzutak, commis- 
ariat of communications of the Soviet Re- 
public at Moscow. If Mr. Budd accepts 
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the mission, it is expected that he will 
leave June 1 for a period of three months. 


Roller Bearings on Coal Cars 


The Pennsylvania, in collaboration with 
the Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
has equipped 100 hopper cars of 70 tons 
capacity with roller bearings to determine 
the comparative resistance of cars so 
equipped as compared with standard 
cars. The cars, which have been put in 
service on a run between Cresson divi- 
sion points and the eastern seaboard, will 
soon be*taken to Trinway, Ohio, where 
they will be tested under varying condi- 
tions of temperature, grade and speed. 


Junior Safety Workers’ League 


This is the name of an organization of 
school children which was started last year 
by the Safety Department of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh and in which the 
number of boys and girls now enrolled, at 
the schools along the line of the road, is 
9,765; boys 4,905, girls 4,860. The mem- 
bers sign pledges not to walk on tracks, 
not to play around turn tables, etc. Ina 
circular describing this movement, the 
railway company thanks the school teach- 
ers who have aided in forming the league. 
The slogan of the league, prescribed by 
the B. R. & P., is B. R. & P., that is to 
say, Believing, Recommending and Prac- 
ticing Carefulness at all times. 


Wabash River Flood Interrupts 
C. & E. I. in Indiana 


High water in the Wabash River valley 
in Southern Indiana interrupted train serv- 
ice on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois be- 
tween Terre Haute and Vincennes for 
about six days during January. Water 
covering the tracks forced the detouring 
of trains on January 13. On the following 
day the breaking of a levee permitted the 
resumption of service until January 15, 
when a further rise flooded the tracks 
causing a second suspension which con- 
tinued until January 20. During this in- 
terval trains were detoured over other 
lines. While actual damage to the track 
by the washing out of the roadbed and 
ballast was slight, the maintenance forces 
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were handicapped in their work by the 
extreme cold, which made it difficult to 
prevent the freezing of track jacks and 
other tools. 

At Vincennes the Wabash River yage 
on January 16 indicated a level nearly 15 
in. higher than the previous high mark 
(1913). 


Army Engineers To Survey for 
Railroad in Nicaragua 


The Secretary of War has accepted 
an arrangement with the government of 
Nicaragua whereby the battalion of the 
United States Army engineers now en- 
gaged in making a survey of a route for 
a canal through Nicaragua will, in addi- 
tion to this work, survey for a railroad 
from Lake Nicaragua to the Atlantic 
coast, via the San Juan river valley. This 
survey when completed will be made 
available to the government of Nicaragua. 

In return the government of Nicaragua 
will furnish free transportation of men 
and supplies on the railroad and lake 
steamers belonging to the Pacific Railroad 
of Nicaragua. 

Canadian Railway Club Annual 

Banquet 


The twenty-seventh annual banquet of 
the Canadian Railway Club, was held on 
January 25 at the Windsor Hotel, Mon- 
treal. More than 700 railway men, includ- 
ing several guests from the United States, 
attended. 

The speakers were Mayor Houde of 
Montreal; Walter Molson, president of 
the Montreal Board of Trade; J. J. Scully, 
_general manager of eastern lines, Cana- 
dian Pacific; and W. H. Winterowd, vice 
president of the Lima Locomotive Works 
at New York and former president of the 
Canadian Railway Club. H. J. Humphrey, 
assistant to the vice-president of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific and president of the club, 
presided, 

Dr. Elmer A. Sperry Honored by 
Iron and Steel Institute 

Dr. Elmer A. Sperry of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has been awarded the American Iren 
and Steel Institute medal for his work 
in connection with the development of 
methods for detecting flaws in steel rails. 
This award is one of two medals given 
by the institute in memory of Elbert H. 
Gary, its founder and first president, and 
Dr. Sperry is the first recipient. 

While the award was made at a general 
meeting of the institute on October 25, 
1929, the presentation was delayed by 
reason of Dr. Sperry’s absence from the 
country, and thus took place on January 
31. Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
board of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion and president of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, made the presentation. 
The award was based on Dr. Sperry’s 
paper entitled “Non-Destructive Detec- 
tion of Flaws,” in which he described 
the methods which he had developed for 
detecting these flaws in rails, and later 
applied to the testing of welds in bars, 
plates and rods. 

The process and apparatus developed 
by Dr. Sperry for the detection of these 
flaws in steel rails was described in an 
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article appearing in the Railway Age of 
November 17, 1928, page 955. 


An Indiana Experiment 


Gov. Harry G. Leslie of Indiana has 
appointed a commission which has been 
authorized by the legislation to study and 
develop a solution of problems confronting 
the railways in that state and their em- 
ployees in dealing with each other. The 
members of the commission, which will 
report to the governor 90 days before the 
convening of the 1931 session of the 
legislature, include O. P. Reese, general 
superintendent, Pennsylvania; Phillip T. 
White, general superintendent, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Frank 
E. Lewis, general superintendent, Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville; F. J. De Grief, 
general superintendent, New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis; Roscoe Martin, repre- 
senting Brotherhood of Railway Conduc- 
tors; William Lee, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; and 
G. H. Griswold, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 


Ohio Full-Crew Law 


The Supreme Court of Ohio has sus- 
tained an order issued by the Public 
Utilities Commission of that state direct- 
ing the New York Central, in using a 
locomotive crane for switching service 
to man the locomotive with a full crew, 
according to the Ohio statute, Section 
12557-1, which requires that a switching 
engine must have an engineman, a fire- 
man, a conductor and at least two help- 
ers. The full-crew law being accepted 
as constitutional, the only question was 
whether or not the locomotive crane 
should be called a locomotive; and the 
court decided that it should. It appears 
that this locomotive crane was used to 
move cars from place to place in the 
Stores yard, at Thurston, sometimes 
moving cars as far as a quarter mile; 
sometimes moving four cars at one time 
and sometimes crossing the main track. 
The decision was by Judge Matthias 
and was published on December 11, 1929. 


Funds Provided for Railroad 
Ownership Investigation 


An expenditure of not to exceed 
$25,000 by the House Committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce for its 
investigation of railroad ownership, and 
particularly the relations between rail- 
roads and holding companies and invest- 
ment trusts, was authorized by a reso- 
lution adopted by the House on Febru- 
ary 1. Chairman Parker of the com- 
mittee stated, however, that if the in- 
vestigation is to amount to anything it 
will cost several times $25,000, “for the 
reason that we are going to attempt 
to investigate some of the strongest cor- 
porations in the United States and we 
have got to have as good legal talent 
as there is in the country and as good 
accountants as we can find.” Mr. Par- 
ker said there is no intention to “prose- 
cute or protect any corporation or in- 
dividual” but to find out the actual facts 
as to the possibility of non-operating 
corporations nullifying the efforts of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission to 
keep railway consolidations within the 
limitations of the public interest. 


Treated Wood Saves $145,000 
Daily 

“A saving of $145,000 a day accrues 
to the railroads of the country through 
the present practice of using chemically 
treated timber for cross ties and other 
purposes,” said C. C. Cook, maintenance 
engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio, at a 
conference of the public utility group of 
The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, held at the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington on January 23. 
Mr. Cook addressed this meeting as a 
member of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization of the Department of 
Commerce. 

“Since 1909,” Mr. Cook said, “the con- 
sumption of treated wood in this country 
has increased from 75 million to 336 
million cubic feet. The railroads consume 
three-fourths of this quantity at the pres- 
ent time, largely for ties. The life of 
chemically treated ties is frequently treble 
that of. untreated ties.” The speaker 
predicted that the average life of ties 
will soon be more than 20 years. When 
this is true, he said, the railroads will 
save $287,000 a day. 


P. R. R. Safety Awards 


The Pennsylvania has extended the 
scope of the competitive safety cam- 
paign, the President’s Safety Trophy 
Contest, which is conducted each year. 
Heretofore five trophies have been 
awarded yearly to the regions makin-; 
the best safety records in five depart- 
ments, namely, in maintenance of way, 
maintenance of equipment, station, train 
service and engine service. At the c‘ose 
of this year a total of 21 trophies will be 
presented covering competition among 
the regions as complete entities, the 
general divisions, the divisions and the 
departments of divisions. The regional 
departmental trophies will be discon- 
tinued. The awards will be based on 
the lowest number of casualties to em- 
ployees on duty per miliion man-hours. 

In order that a fair and equitable com- 
petitive basis may be established the 
divisions will be arranged in_ three 
groups according to the number of man 
hours worked, and separate awards will 
be made to the winning division in each 
group. In the division departmental 
competition, the group arrangement will 
be adhered to. A special trophy will be 
awarded the Altoona Works if they sur- 
pass the records of the regions in the 
maintenance of equipment department. 


Impact Recorders 


J. N. Haines, superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Lehigh Valley, speaking 
before the January meeting of the Atlan- 
tic States Shippers’ Advisory Board, in 
New York City, told of the experience of 
the Lehigh Valley and other roads with 
impact recorders. He said that the ma- 
chine gave useful information not only 
about rough handling of freight but also 
brings out cases of poor loading, poor 
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storing and insufficient bracing. Defects 
disclosed by the use of the machine have 
enlisted the interest not only of the rail- 
road company’s freight handlers but also 
many shippers. Shippers have in some 
instances asked to have recorders placed 
in cars which they send out, desiring to 
perfect their own packing and loading 
methods. Recorders are used in some in- 
stances in cars going over two or more 
toads, the two carriers co-operating. 

In Chicago, recorders are now exten- 
sively used in cars used to move freight 
from one road to another and their use in 
this class of service is to be introduced 
at New York. 

Answering the alleged suspicion of 
some shippers that this machine is used 
to stave off claims for damage, Mr. 
Haines said that, to the best of his know- 
ledge, the recorder records had never been 
used in the discussion or settlement of any 
claim so far as the shipper or consignee 
is concerned. 

The machines have been used with sat- 
isfaction on passenger trai:is. 


N. Y. State Grade Crossings 


Questions concerning disputed points 
relative to the apportionment of cost, 
tetween the railroads and the state, in 
connection with the abolition of grade 
crossings are at the present time the 
subject of 50 or more suits in the courts 
of New York state, wherein the rail- 
roads have questioned the rightfulness 
of orders which have been issued by 
the Public Service Commission; and be- 
cause of the gravity of these questions 
the attorney general has designated a 
deputy attorney general, William B. 
Zimmer, to take charge of the interests 
of the state in these suits. 

The state of New York is now the 
scene of more grade crossing elimina- 
tion projects than any other state, the 
sum of three hundred million dollars 
having been appropriated from the state 
treasury on this account a few years 
ago. The questions to be settled in 
these pending suits relate to the right 
to require the railroads to bear their 
usual share (50 per cent) of the cost 
of viaducts or subways for a_ width 
greater than present roadways; the ex- 
tent to which they must bear the expense 
of approaches, and what constitutes an 
approach; the extent to which they 
should be charged for the diversion of 
a highway or road where required for a 
grade cossing elimination, and the powers 
and authority of the public service com- 
mission generally in making rulings on 
these matters, 


General Railway Signal Company 
Annual Report 


Net income of $3,118,345, after allow- 
ances for taxes and depreciation, was 
reported by the General Railway Signal 
Company for the year ending December 
$l, 1929, according to the annual report 
issued on January 23. The foregoing net 
ligure was equivalent, after the payment 
of preferred dividends, to earnings of 
$8.2— per share on the company’s out- 

inding common stock. It compares 
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with the 1928 net of $2,423,395, or the 
equivalent of $5.25 per share on the com- 
mon stock. Per share earnings on the 
common in 1927 amounted to $7.78. 
Selected items from the consolidated in- 


come statement follow: 
1929 1928 
Gross operating income.. $5,007,127 _ $3,288,910 




















Selling, administrative 
and general expenses.. 1,324,671 1,146,200 
$3,682,456 $2,142,710 
Deduct: 
Depreciation, amortiza- 
tion and wmiscellane- 
ous charges ........ 470,654 192,951 
Less interest received, 
dividends, and miscel- 
‘laneous income 456,543 473,636 
S 14,J/11 $ 280,685 
Net income before 
COE cnicieesawe $3,668,345 $2,423,395 
Deduct Federal and State 
taxes (estimated) 550,000 375,000 
$3,118,345 $2,048,395 
An interesting feature of the report 


is the announcement that during the 
stock market crash of last fall, the di- 
rectors of the General Railway Signal 
Company took advantage of the low 
prices in the securities market to purchase 
some of the company’s stocks. In this 
connection, 20,550 shares of the common 
stock at an average cost of $80.29 and 
4,691 shares of preferred stock at an 
average cost of $100 were acquired. 

W. W. Salmon, president, in his re- 
marks to the stock holders, treats of the 
1929 business and prospects for 1936, in 


the following manner: 

The dollar value of unfilled orders on hand 
January 1, 1929, was 23.5 per cent greater than 
at the same period in 1928, Volume of orders 
booked in 1929 was almost equally divided 
between the first and second half ot the yeai 
and was 57 per cent greater than in 1928. 
Value of orders executed in 1929 was 34 per 
cent greater than in 1928. Volume of unfilled 


orders on hand January 1, 1930, is 99 per 
cent greater than on January 1, 1929. Pros- 
pects for booking new business in 1930 are 


good, 

In 1929, orders were received from 20 rail- 
ways, for 39 interlocking machines, having a 
total of 2,245 levers; from 20 railways for 
9,535 electric signals; for car retarder equip- 
ment of the classification yards of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford at Providence, 
the Michigan Central at West Detroit, and the 
New York Central at Buffalo (Gardenville). 
Orders were also received from 9 railways for 
the equipment of 249 locomotives with auto- 
matic train control devices, and from 14 rail- 
ways for 14 major and 16 minor installations 
of our recently developed Centralized Traffic Con- 
trol System. * * * Value of repair and renewal 
orders for 1929 was 50 per cent greater than 
in 1928, thus maintaining the trend of several 
years past. 


C. P. R. Net Off in 1929 


A slight decrease in operating net for 
the month of December, as compared 
with the same month of the previous 
year, is shown in the Canadian Pacific's 
statement of earnings and expenses for 
December. The road’s operating net of 
$3,153,268 compares with $3,156,773 in 
December, 1928—a decrease of only 
$3,505. Considering that the railway was 
handicapped by a continuance of the 
wheat tie-up and the consequent decrease 
in gross revenue, this is considered to be 
a good showing, and was accomplished by 
effecting economies in operating expenses. 
Gross revenue of $15,518,232 was lower 
by $5,573,865, but operating expenses 
were reduced by $5,570,359. 

For the twelve months ended Decem- 
ber 31, operating net was $43,144,543, as 
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compared with $51,694,451 in the previous 
year, a decrease of $8,549,907. By the 


same comparison, gross revenues are 
shown decreased by $19,308,341, while 
operating expenses were lower by $10,- 
758,433. 

The following table shows the revenues 
and expenses for the month of December 
and for the twelve-month period ending 
with December, with comparisons: 





DECEMBER 
: 1929 1928 Dec. 
Gross... $ 15,518,232 $ 21,092,097 $ 5,573,865 
Exp. 12,364,963 17,935,323 5,570,359 
3,156,773 $ 3,505 


Net oper. $ 3,153,268 $ 

TWELVE MONTHS 
Gross ... $209,730,955 $229,039,296 $19,308,341 
Exp 166,586,411 177,344,845 10,758,433 


Net oper. $ 43,144,543 $ 51,694,451 $ 8,549,907 


Survey Shows 1,900 Route Miles 
Electrically Operated 


Eighteen railroads in the United 
States, which formerly operated entirely 
by steam, now operate electrically on 
about 4,300 miles of track, according to 
a survey of railroad electrification just 
completed by the Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association. 

This electrification represents about 
1,900 miles of route, while of the 4,300 
miles of track approximately 3,150 
miles are in main lines. In this elec- 
trified territory the railroads have in 
service 465 electric locomotives and 
2,750 multiple-unit cars for passenger 
service. Of these cars, 2,150 are motor 
cars and.the rest are trailers. 

In addition to the electrification al- 
ready completed, six railroads have simi- 
lar work under construction, two rail- 
roads have definitely announced further 
electrification programs, and six new 
projects have been tentatively an- 
nounced. Definitely authorized pro- 
jects, says the survey, will within five 
or six years almost double the present 
electrified mileage of the steam railroads. 

The survey further points out that 
although less than one per cent of the 
route mileage of American railroads is 
now electrically operated, more than 
100,000,000 pounds of copper have been 
required for the various undertakings, 
and that other definite projects will 
within a few years practically double 
the poundage of copper applied in rail- 
road electrification. 





Bonuses on New York Subways 


The Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Com- 
pany, operating rapid transit subways in 
Mauhattan, and subways and elevated 
lines in Brooklyn (New York City) pays 
considerable sums in bonuses to employees 
whose records are clear for prescribed 
periods. 

Bonuses paid in December, 1929, 
amounted to $52,584, the beneficiaries of 
this sum numbering over 1,800. These re- 
wards go to motormen, motor switchmen, 
conductors and trainmen. <A_ sample 
statement from a long account, printed in 
the employees’ magazine, shows, for a pe- 
riod of five months ending with Novem- 
ber, 1929, payments of $50 to one motor- 
man, $45 to one, and also the following: 
twenty-nine $35 awards; 167 of $30 each; 

(Continued on page 404) 
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News of the Week 


(Continued from page 397) 


130 of $25 each; 23 of $20 each; 17 of $15 
each; five of $10 each; and three of $5 
each. 

Another part of the statement shows 
individual bonuses for conductors and 
trainmen ranging from $12.50 to $110, tne 
latter sum being paid to those with per- 
fect records throughout 12 months. 





Withdrawal of Eastern Unifica- 
tion Plans Suggested 


Charles D. Mahaffie, director of the 

Bureau of Finance of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has addressed letters 
to the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Delaware & Hudson and the 
Wabash, suggesting the withdrawal or 
dismissal of the applications filed by 
these companies last year, each of which 
asked the approval by the commission of 
a comprehensive plan for the allocation 
of a group of eastern roads to a large 
system, Although the B. & O. and C. 
& O. plans were filed last February, and 
the others at later dates, they have never 
been set for hearing and Mr. Mahaffie’s 
letter expresses the view that hearings 
on them now would be useless. He tells 
each applicant that— 
“Since this application was filed the 
commission, in Docket No. 12,964, has 
promulgated its plan for the consolidation 
of the railway properties of the United 
States into a limited number of systems. 
... This application is not complete in that 
it does not present the terms or condi- 
tions, nor the consideration, on which it 
is proposed to acquire the lines covered 
by it. It is not in all respects in accord 
with the complete plan above referred to. 
...It should either be withdrawn by you 
or dismissed by the commission. Before 
making a recommendation in the matter, 
however, I would appreciate the benefit 
of your views on this.” 

After filing its general unification plan 
last February the Baltimore & Ohio later 
filed another application for authority to 
acquire control of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh, and just before the pro- 
mulgation of the plan it filed another 
as to the Buffalo & Susquehanna. Both 
of these applications stated specific terms 
and conditions and the company asked 
and obtained hearings on them without 
reference to its earlier general applica- 
tion. The Chesapeake & Ohio has also 
recently filed specific applications cover- 
ing the Chesapeake & Hocking and the 
Hocking Valley and that as to the Chesa- 
peake & Hocking has been granted. All 
of these applications are in harmony with 
the plan. 


Grade Crossing Elimination 
Discussions in N. J. 


The proposal of Governor Larson ot 
New Jersey that the legislature of that 
State pass a bill to legalize a definite pro- 
gram whereby the State and railroads 
would divide equally the cost of grade 
crossing eliminations was discussed by 
W. L. Kinter, general counsel of the 
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Reading, in an address at the South Jer- 
sey dinner of the New Jersey State Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Camden, N. J., on 
January 23. The proposal of the Gover- 
nor has also received considerable news- 
paper support, the Camden Post having 
sponsored the program in a recent edi- 
torial entitled “Shall the Slaughter Go 
On?” 

Mr. Kinter opened his remarks with 
that statement that “It would be impos- 
sible to improve on the concise, compre- 
hensive and forceful presentation of the 
grade crossing problem which Governor 
Larson made in his first annual message 
to the legislature now in session. 

“In briefest summary,” continued the 
speaker, “the Governor shows that by 
placing on the railroad companies substan- 
tially all the cost of grade crossing elimi- 
nation, the present Fielder Act has seri- 
ously retarded the abolition of grade 
crossings in New Jersey. This law does 
not fit the present-day conditions and is 
out of line with the laws of practically all 
the other states. The remedy for the 
present situation is the substitution for 
the Fielder Act of a law which will fairly 
apportion between the public and the rail- 
roads the expense of eliminating grade 
crossings.” 

The speaker next proceeded to outline 
the finding set forth in the recent report 
of a committee headed by State Senator 
Francis B. Davis. This report reveals 
that in New Jersey there is a total of 
2,932 grade crossings of which some 859 
carry medium or heavy railroad traffic, 
and 684 carry medium or heavy highway 
traffic. Figures on fatal New Jersey 
grade crossing accidents of recent years 
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are next quoted as Mr. Kinter con- 
tinued to a discussion of the responsi- 
bilities and costs in the premises and 
their equitable division among the rail- 
roads and other interested parties. 

He found in conclusion that “the public 
is mainly responsible for the grade cross- 
ing problem and that the public derives 
a much greater share of material benefit 
from grade crossing eliminations than do 
the railroads. It logically follows that the 
railroads should not be asked to bear 
more than 50 percent of the cost of elimi- 
nating grade crossings.” 

The Camden Post editorial, mentioned 
at the outset, approached the question 
from the standpoint of fatal accidents and 
held that because of this loss of life “it 
is up to our legislature at this season to 
speed action on eliminating grade cross- 
ings!” It finds next that “the railroads 
have been prompt to express a willingness 
to support the Governor’s plan” although, 
it continued, “It would be cheaper for the 
railroads to let people die at crossings. 
The average cost of damage suits is small 
in comparison to the millions required to 
eliminate crossings. 

“But the railroads are not as soulless 
as corporations are supposed to be. They 
know that life is not measured in dollars 
and cents. So they are willing to go half 
way in this work.” 

Figures on estimated costs of abolish- 
ing the major crossings follow. For the 
abolition of these it is deduced that the 
state’s share of the cost would be $36,- 
000,000, or, on a six year basis about $12- 
000,000 out of the $60,000,000 proposed to 
be spent on New Jersey highways within 
the next two years. 


* * * 






























Co-operative Shop Management Committee of the Canadian National, 
Meeting in Montreal, Que. 


Under the Canadian National co-operative plan, committees representing the management 
and the various shop crafts work together in the budgeting of work and similar matters to 
produce greater continuity of operation, together with economy in production. The plan 
was introduced in the Canadian National shops a few years ago and has proved a great 
success. The photograph here reproduced shows Vice-President S. J. Hungerford of the 
C. N. R. adaressing the shop craft representatives at a recent committee session in Montreal. 
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Traffic 











The Southern Pacific has opened a 
freight office at 1425 South Racine avenue, 
in the produce center of Chicago, as a 
supplement to the service rendered pat- 
rons at its “loop” offices, 


The number of new industries estab- 
lished at points on and near the lines 
of the Central of Georgia during the 
year 1929, was 259, or an average of one 
new industry for each 7% miles of road. 
These concerns employ 12,541 persons. 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has estab- 
lished fast freight service from St. Louis, 
Mo., and Kansas City to points in Texas. 
The schedule of the cars that leave Kansas 
City at 4 a.m. is 26% hr. to Dallas and 
Ft. Worth, 30% hr. to Waco and 48 hr. 
to San Antonio and Houston. 


The General Managers’ Association of 
New York has purchased 10 impact re- 
corders which will be placed in freight 
cars moved in the New York terminal 
district as a part of its study of freight 
handling. The plan of procedure is 
similar to that employed by the General 
Managers Association of Chicago, started 
in April, 1929. 


Contract warehouses in Philadelphia 
affected by the recent order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission directing the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania and 
the Reading to cease their practice of 
making allowances for loading and un- 
loading of package freight to the ware- 
houses have asked the commission to post- 
pone the effective date of the order to 
February 10, to enable them to contest 
the order in court. 


Rail-and-water freight rates from Chi- 
cago and the mid-west to the Pacific 
Northwest became effective on February 
1. Shipments to which these rates apply 
move over the Illinois Central from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, La., and thence 
over the Redwood Line, which operates 
a fleet of steamers through the Panama 
canal, to points in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Similar rates from Chicago and 
other mid-western points to Los An- 
geles, Cal., and San Francisco were pub- 
lished by the Illinois Central and the 
Redwood Line on May 31, 1928. 


The Chicago & North Western has 
recently completed motion pictures show- 
ing the activities involved in moving 
trains in and out of the Chicago terminai 
and the operation of the freight transfer 
house and. the hump and classification 
yards at Proviso, Ill. The films show 
how they handle 308 passenger trains a 
day and how they deal with the suburban 
crowds at the station during the morning 
and evening rush hours. More than 23,- 
000 people leave the station on suburban 
trains between 5 p.m. and 6 p.m. The 
total number of passengers using the 
terminal last year was 25,840,726, an .in- 
crease of 1,270,696 over the previous year. 


The Colorado & Wyoming has been 
granted permission by the Public Util- 
ities Commission of Colorado to dis- 
continue all passenger service over its 
Southern division on April 1. Service 
is operated from Tercio to Trinidad, 
31.9 miles, the railroad owning that por- 
tion from Tercio to Jarsen, 29.8 miles 
and using the tracks of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe into Trinidad. The 
line was constructed primarily to serve 
proposed and existing coal mines, coke 
ovens and timber operations, but these 
activities have either ceased or been cur- 
tailed so that there has been a material 
reduction of the population and the pas- 
senger business. 


Uniformity in Recoopering, Etc. 


A report of the Joint Committee of the 
Freight Claim and Operating divisions of 
the American Railway Association con- 
cerning claims paid in connection with 
shipments of fresh fruit and vegetables 
has been approved by both divisions. The 
report recommends the establishment of 
uniform practices for recoopering, sal- 
vage and bad order notations at destina- 
tion points, and that the services of the 
weighing and inspection bureau having 
jurisdiction at the principal delivery 
points, or some similar organizations, he 
used by all lines to supervise unloading, 
checking, recoopering and delivery of 
fruits, melons and vegetables. 


A Freight Claim Blank 


The New York Central has adopted 
a form for reporting damage to auto- 
mobile shipments which form is designed 
to reveal the actual causes and location 
of the damage. The form is in quad- 
ruplicate, one copy being for the superin- 
tendent, one for the claim department. 
one for the superintendent of property 
protection and one for the consignee. 
four diagrams show the front, rear, right 
and left side of the automobiles in the 
car and enable the inspector to definitely 
locate the damaged part. A total of 
29 questions are included so that the 
causes reported by the various employees 
will be uniform. 


Traffic Increases in Maritimes 


A general improvement in the economic 
conditions of Canada’s Maritime Provinces 
has been reflected by substantial increases 
in both passenger and freight traffic along 
the Canadian National, says M. F. Tom- 
kins, traffic manager, Atlantic Region, 
C.N.R. “Prosperity in the Maritimes will 
be advanced by a number of new under- 
takings now in sight,” he added, “Among 
these is a new power development for 
Sydney, N. S., which will electrify the 
coal mines. Along with this there is the 
new pulp and paper mill to be opened 
at Liverpool, N. S., in November, and 
another which will be ready for operation 
next month.” 
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Mr. Tomkins said that agriculture and 
mining are both in a healthy state, while 
the tourist business has grown consider- 
ably. To cater to the increasing number 
of visitors, the railway has built a hoteb 
in Halifax to be opened in May and is 
completing another one at Charlettetown, 
Prince Edward Island, to be opened in the 
summer. 


Pennsylvania Transfer Tariff 


Suspended 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on January ‘31 suspended for seven 


months, from February 2 to September 
2, for investigation, the operation of a 
tariff filed by the Pennsylvania proposing 
to meet the competition of the Baltimore 
& Ohio motor coach service in New 
York City by authorizing the transfer, 
without additional charge, of passengers 
in parties of 25 or more persons travel- 
ing together, between the Pennsylvania 
station in New York, and any point 
within the boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx 
and. Brooklyn, and between the Penn- 
sylvania station at Newark, N. J., and 
any other points in Newark. The trans- 
fer was to be allowed when such pas- 
sengers hold tickets to or from certain 
designated territories applicable over the 
Pennsylvania, in general east of Pitts- 
burgh, Oil City and Erie. 

Protests asking the suspension of the 
tariff had been filed with the commission, 
as reported in last week’s issue, by the 
New York Central, the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western and the Erie. These roads also 
asked the commission to undertake an 
investigation of the Baltimore & Ohio 
practice. The commission, however, post- 
poned consideration of the latter request 
for a later conference. 


C. P. R. Plans Housing for 
Shrine Convention 


The Canadian Pacific is planning to build 
a “Fez City” to accommodate a population 
of 8,000 people when the pilgrimage of 
Shriners goes to Toronto in June on the 
occasion of the annual sessions of the 
imperial council. The “city” will be com- 
posed mainly of sleeping cars, with tents 
in place of administration and service 
buildings. Altogether there will be 300 
sleeping cars in “Fez City” in addition to 
numerous cars for employees, for kitchen 
use, and for baggage, linen, ice and fuel. 

In the tents will be housed the various 
services such as postal information, tele- 
phone, express, parcel and messenger 
services. There will be an office for cash- 
ing and issuing money orders and travelers’ 
checks. The information and ticket office 
will be open day and night, while every 
sleeping car will be connected by telephone 
with the main switchboard in the adminis- 
tration building. 

There will also be a miniature hospital 
and a one-day laundry service as well as 
an hour-to-hour cleaning and pressing 
service. Shower baths, a barber shop, 
shoe shine and beauty parlor will also be 
provided. A large tent will house the 
sandwich restaurant as well as the news 
stand, cigar stand and candy counter. 
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The “city” will be lighted by electric 
light. A large taxi stand, close to the 
administration building, will cater to the 
transportation needs of the visitors. In 
addition there will be a bus service and 
sports facilities. 


Chicago Traffic Club Holds 
Annual Dinner 


The Traffic Club of Chicago held its 
twenty-third annual dinner at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, on January 30 with 
1,600 people in attendance. The Rt. 
Hon. George P. Graham, P. C., ex-min- 
ister of railways and canals of the Do- 
minion of Canada, and Lawrence H. 
Whiting, president of the Boulevard 
Bridge Bank of Chicago, were the prin- 
cipal speakers, their subjects being 
“Playing Safe” and “Business Trends.” 
Mr. Graham commented upon the good 
freight service being rendered by the 
railroads and the loss in passenger irat- 
fic. The loss in passenger service due 
to automobiles, he said, has been more 
than compensated for by the gain in 
freight revenue. If, he continued, the 
manufacture of automobiles was discon- 
tinued, the railroads would suffer a loss 
much greater than the present loss in 
passenger revenue. He also spoke of 
the development of Canadian railways, 
the desirability of an equal exchange of 
United States and Canadian money and 
the London naval conference. 

Mr. Whiting said that business will 
continue to be conducted in 1930, but 
that those who wish to secure a share 
of it will have to spend less time on the 
golf course and do less pleasure travel- 
ing. He also called attention to the 
favorable position of railroad securities, 
saying that the public, because of its 
confidence, is investing in this form of 
security 


Air-Rail Transportation 


Traffic figures of the country’s air-rail 
passenger service were given in a paper 
entitled “Aviation and the Railroads” 
read before the Railway Club of Pitts- 
burgh at its meeting on January 23 
by R. W. Cost, railroad and aviation 
lighting engineer, Westinghouse Lamp 
Company. 

The figures revealed that 4,346 pas- 
sengers have thus far been carried over 
more than two million miles in the air- 
rail service of the Transcontinental Air 
Transport. “Passenger planes, some of 
which have been operating only since 
June 14th last, when the Universal Air- 
Rail Service was inaugurated, carried 
20,659 passengers over 2,301,221 miles,” 
Mr. Cost said. In addition, the air mail 
loads of the Boeing line rose from 493 
tons in 1928 to 906 tons last year; pas- 
senger totals went from 1,963 to 2,850. 

Mr. Cost continued to discuss the re- 
cerit fare reductions on these air trans- 
port lines and the possible effects of 
these rate concessions on future traffic. 
He also explained in detail the nature of 
the service, and the routes which thcy 
cover, ‘before turning to a discussion of 
air-rail transportation for express traffic. 

In this latter connection, Mr. Cost 
quoted from recent statements of E. M. 
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Cowie, president of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., and C. M. Keys, president 
of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, which 
statements stressed the value of this 
expedited service for express shipments. 
Mr. Cost closed his consideration of this 
phase of air transportation with a dis- 
cussion of accident figures pointing oui 
the safety records of the lines involved. 


Midwest Shippers’ Board 


Agricultural and industrial activity in 
the midwest in the first three months of 
1930 will show but little change from the 
level reached in the first quarter of 1929, 
according to the business forecasts made 
at the sixth annual meeting of the Mid- 
west Shippers’ Advisory Board at Chi- 
cago on January 9. In this territory in 
the first quarter of 1929, 1,220,164 freight 
cars were loaded with the 29 principal 
agricultural and industrial products cov- 
ered by the board’s report. The corre- 
sponcing traffic in the first three months 
of 1930 is expected to Le 1,213,000 cars. 

Increased movement is _ anticipated 
amounting to 1 per cent in grain; 2 per 
cent in poultry and dairy products; and 
3 per cent for canned goods; machinery 
and boilers 5 per cent; agricultural im- 
plements 5; brick and clay products 7; 
hay, straw and alfalfa 12; petroleum and 
its products 15; fertilizers 28; cement 
30; and potatoes 33 per cent. 

In the following, little or no change 1s 
expected: flour and meal, coal and coke, 
ore and concentrates; salt, sugar, syrup 
and molasses; paper, paperboard and pre- 
pared roofing; chemicals and explosives. 

Anticipated decreases were reported as 
follows: live stock 2 per cent; lumber 
and forest products 3; iron and steel 5; 
fresh vegetables 7; fresa fruits 15; gravel, 
sand and stone 15; lime and plaster 35 
per cent. 

The principal address at the meeting 
was made by J. M. Fitzgerald, of New 
York, representing the Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations of the Eastern Railroads. 
Mr. Fitzgerald emphasized the improve- 
ments which have been made by the rail- 
ways in recent years giving credit for 
this improvement to the investment 01 
large amounts of new capital, and to the 
more intelligent use of rail facilities by 
the public for which, he said, the members 
of the Shippers’ Advisory Boards 
throughout the country are to be accorded 
due credit. 

“That the railways should provide ef- 
ficient service without burdensome rates 
was expected,” said Mr. Fitzgerald. 
“That they have been able to provide an 
ever-increasing efficiency with steadily de- 
clining freight rates, constitutes the out- 
standing industrial achievement since the 
war, an accomplishment to which your 
organization has made a substantial con- 
tribution. 

“Good rail service having become a 
habit, it is only natural that we should 
be seeking the still better service of to- 
morrow. Already we hear demands for 
still greater efficiency. Can we have all 
the desired 1mprovements? If the rail- 
ways are treated on the basis of sound 
business economics, if they are permitted 
to earn the fair return which was prom- 
ised to them, if they are allowed to retain 
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a fair share of their income after they 
do earn it; then we may expect them to 
move steadily forward to greater use- 
fulness.” 


Costs $8.23 a Ton to Move 
Alberta Coal to Ontario 


Shipments of coal from Alberta to On- 
tario for the three years in which the 
feasibility of marketing the product in the 
East has been under test will cost the 
Dominion Government at the rate of $1.48 
a ton. This is the result of the finding 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
that the actual hauling cost is $8.23 a ton. 

Early in 1928 an order-in-council was 
approved recommending a special rate in 
order that the possibility of developing a 
market in Ontario for Alberta coal might 
be determined. A seasonal rate of $6.75 
a ton was set for those periods in the year 
when there was a surplus of cars on 
western railway lines: The Dominion 
government was to pay to the railways 
whatever amount was found to be short 
of actual haulage costs. 

The experimental period comes to an end 
this year. In the meantime evidence as to 
the cost to the railroads has been presented 
to the Board of Railway Commissioners 
and their finding was made public last 
week. 

The reaction in Alberta to the board's 
decision is generally to the effect that 
there is no chance of building up a market 
in the East if the operators have to face 
so heavy a carriage rate. 

While no opinion was offered by the 
Interior Department officials in connection 
with the finding, it was stated that every 
effort was being made to solve the problem 
in another way. Experiments are being 
carried out with the hope of finding a 
method -of refining western coal so its 
effective fuel value might be carried in a 
product of less volume and weight. These 
experiments are in the main directed to- 
wards pulverization and reduction of the 
coal to an oil. 

The board reached its decision on cost 
of haulage figures submitted by the Can- 
adian National and Canadian Pacific for 
1928. The Canadian National carried 
26,536 tons during this test period for 
which it received $175,637 under the $6.75 
rate, this covering local and _ interline 
traffic. Claims for reimbursement, based 
on the difference between the tariff charge 
and the $6.75 rate were entered by the 
C.N.R., the sum asked totaling $159,198. 

According to the submission of the 
National lines, the total cost of hauling 
its 1928 cargo of coal reached $334,850. 

The Canadian Pacific, which hauled 
5,944 tons during the 1928 test period, en- 
tered claims for reimbursement of $31,618. 
The railway claimed that haulage costs 
totaled $71,737, whereas it received $40,118 
under the $6.75 rate. 


THE LOGFFLEr HIGH-PrEssurRE Locomo- 
TIVE, which is designed to operate at a 
steam pressure of about 1,900 Ib. and 
with a superheating temperature of about 
900 deg. F., has been completed and is 
now being tested on the German State 
Railways. It is reported that results of 
the first tests were satisfactory. 
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Zambezi Bridge Proposed for 
East African Railways 


In a report to the British Colonial 
Office, the Zambezi Bridge Commission, 
appointed in 1926 to consider general 
transportation developments in the Ny- 
asaland Protectorate, has strongly rec- 
ommended the construction of .a bridge 
across the Zambezi river to replace the 
inadequate ferry service which is at 
present the only means of connection 
between railways north and south of 
the river. 

Nyasaland, a British colony 500 miles 
long by 75 miles wide, runs north and 
south between Northern Rhodesia and 
Lake Nyasa, while its southern half cuts 
deeply into Portuguese East Africa. 
Largely agricultural, its prosperity is 
mainly dependent upon the ease with 
which its crops of tobacco, cotton, sisal 
and tea can be exported through Portu- 
guese territory to Beira, the nearest sea- 
port. 

Except for inadequate roads, and 
steamer service on Lake Nyasa, existing 
transportation facilities within Nyasa- 
land and between its southern boundary 
and the seacoast are confined to the rail- 
roads shown on the accompanying map. 
Of these, the Shire Highlands Railway 
runs from Blantyre to Port Herald, 113 
miles; the Central Africa Railway, 61 
miles, from Port Herald to Chindio, in 
Portuguese territory on the north bank 
of the Zambezi, and the Trans-Zambezia, 
157 miles long, from Murraca, on the 
south bank of the river opposite Chindio, 
to Dondo, with running rights over the 
Beira Junction Railway from Dondo to 
Beira, 18 miles. The three roads, all of 
3 ft. 6 in. gage, are controlled by the 
Shire Highlands. 

At present the only break in the 351- 
mile run from Blantyre to Beira is the 
distance of two miles between Chindio and 
Murraca, across the Zambezi river, where 
a primitive and inadequate ferry service is 
maintained by the Trans-Zambezia Rail- 
way with one steamer and ten barges. This 
ferry is the bottle-neck of the system 
and its capacity limits the traffic that can 
be carried between Nyasaland and the 
coast. The principal objection to the 
present ferry is the lack of facilities for 
the transportation of loaded freight cars, 
which necessitates the unloading and 
trans-shipment of all goods on both 
banks of the river. The impossibility of 
securing permanent and efficient labor; 
the annual fluctuations of the river, 
which make the construction of perman- 
ent ferry terminals out of the question; 
the difficulties of navigation at certain sea- 
sons; the steepness of the river banks, 
and the constant danger of washouts on 
the railway approaches contribute not 
only to the inadequacy of the existing 
ferry service but also to the impossibility 
of making it satisfactory except at pro- 
hibitive cost. 

‘ith probable traffic across the river 
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estimated at 50,000 tons by 1937, the 
commission advises a bridge as “the 
only practical method of solving the 
problem of the Zambezi crossing.” The 
site selected is about 25 miles up stream 
from the present railroad terminals, be- 
tween Sena, on the south bank, and Mu- 
tarara on the north bank, one of the few 
points where the river is confined between 
definite banks with a permanent navigable 
channel and where satisfactory railroad 
approaches are available. From Sena a 
28-mile line connecting with the Trans- 
Zambezia either at Murraca or at Mile- 
post of 150, seven miles south of Murraca, 
is available, while on the north bank con- 
nection with the Central Africa at Baue 
could be made by the construction of 3% 
miles from the Mutarara bridgehead. 

Of five types of bridges proposed, the 
commission selected a bridge 508 ft. long 
across the channel, of such height as to 
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Existing and Proposed Railways in 
Nyasaland 


would then run down, on a 0.43 per cent 
grade, to a trestle five feet above the 
highest flood level across the flat lands 
bordering the river. The cost of such a 
structure is estimated at £935,151 ($4,- 
544,834), plus interest of £117,750 during 
a two-year construction period. 

A 99-year concession, covering the 
construction and operation of such a 
bridge, was granted by Portugal to the 
British Central Africa Company in 1912, 
later transferred to the Central Africa 
Railway, and confirmed on November 2, 
1925. 

Although the bridge proposal is the 
most important feature of the commis- 
sion’s report, general transportation con- 
ditions throughout Nyasaland were in- 
vestigated at length, and recommenda- 
tions for their improvement made. Chief 
among these is the suggestion that the 
Shire Highlands Railway be extended 
to Balakas, 70 miles north of Blantyre, 
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and from that point to the southern end 
of Lake Nyasa at Fort Johnston, 40 miles 
northeast. In this connection, the re- 
port says: “The ultimate destination of 
the railway will be Port Jameson, the 
principal town in northeastern Rhodesia. 
The cost of its construction, however. 
makes this a matter for the future. Hut 
any railway built in this direction should 
be located so as eventually to form part 
of such a line. An extension to Balakas 
fulfills this condition. It would also 
reach the furthest point common to the 
two objectives of Port Jameson and Port 
Johnston. . It would intercept exist- 
ing traffic, which now goes to Blantyre 
by motor transport, and would earn an 
immediate return. It would save road 
haulage, and would enable a wider field 
to be opened up behind the present cul- 
tivated areas.” 

An alternative route to Balakas, start- 
ing at Chiromo, was suggested, with the 
purpose of securing easier grades and 
making some progress on a possible 
future line to the Sumba coalfields, but 
it was felt that these advantages would 
not compensate for leaving the important 
town of Blantyre off the main line. 

The physical condition of the three 
railways was carefully examined, and 
various improvements to roadway, equip- 
ment and flood protection works are 
recommended to allow the handling of 
heavier traffic and insure against inter- 
ruption by floods. 

The purchase of a steamer, of 400 tons’ 
capacity, for service to and from Fort 
Johnston on Lake Nyasa, is also sug- 
gested, as is the construction of heavy- 
duty roads to various points on the lake 
from agricultural areas in northern Ny- 
asaland where railroads are unlikely to 
penetrate for some years to come. 

With such a co-ordinated program of 
rail, lake and highway transportation put 
into effect immediately, under central- 
ized control, which is advised, the com- 
mission estimates that Nyasaland’s ex- 
ports will increase from the 1926 total 
of 7,014 tons to a minimum of 18,000 
tons by 1937; that total traffic across the 
Zambezi river will more than double; 
and that the net increase in revenue to 
the Nyasaland government, exclusive of 
any share in probable increased railway 
earnings, will amount to £115,000 annual- 
ly within the next ten years. 

The capital expenditures estimated by 
the commission as necessary to carry out 
the recommended improvements, which 
are well within the amount available from 
the East African Guaranteed Loan fund, 
are as follows: 


New railway extensions 
and surveys, including 
interest during construc- 


CE  ccsksveunehasene 695,000 
Lake service (steamer and 

SME) :ccetesacsebanes 60,000 
Road _ construction in 

FESOGGIEE 2cccccesess 160,000 
Capital improvements to 

the Shire Highlands 

and Central Africa Rail- 

ways, including new 

CU GUE: i4ctsccws 239,300 
Capital improvements to 

the Trans - Zambezia 

ee eee Tre 119,000 
Zambezi bridge, including 

interest during construc- 

We sie eoctdsasaase 1,060,000 


£2,333,300 ($11.339,838) 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 
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Locomotives 


Boston & Atsany.—See New York 


Central. 


Tue GeorciA, AsHBuRN, SYLVESTER & 
CAMILLA is inquiring for one 2-8-2 type 
locomotive. 


Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE is now 
inquiring for six 4-8-2 type locomotives. 
The authorization for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of December 
14. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered 
ten 2-8-4 type locomotives from the Lima 
Locomotive Works and five 4-6-4 type 
locomotives from the American Locomo- 
tive Company. These are for service on 
the Boston & Albany. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of November 16. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Gutr, Moptce & NortHERN is in- 
quiring for two gas-electric rail motor 
cars, three trailer cars and one observa- 
tion car. 


Freight Cars 


THe AMERICAN REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT 
Company is inquiring for 1,000 refriger- 
ator cars of 40 tons’ capacity. 

Tue Ente has placed orders for the fol- 
lowing equipment: 


No. Type Builder 

800 Hopper Standard Steel 

100 Automobile Pressed Steel 

100 Furniture Pressed Steel 

450 Gondola Greenville 

500 Box American Car & Fd’y. 
200 Automobile American Car & Fd’y. 


Van Sweringen Lines Place Orders 
For New Freight Cars to 
Cost $30,144,000 

President J. J. Bernet of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio has announced that con- 
have been let for new freight 
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wheel, steam-driven locomotive cranes 
from the Orton Crane & Shovel Com- 
pany. 

Tue Cuicaco, MitwauKkeEe, St. Paut & 
Paciric is inquiring for the following 
machine tools: 


1 18-in. by 8-ft. lathe 1 boring mill 

2 20-in. by 8-ft. lates 1 locomotive cylinder 

1 22-in. by 10-ft. lathe boring bar 

4 24-in. by 10-ft. lathes 1 universal miller 

1 24-in. by 12-tt. lathe 1 portable boring bar 

1 30-in. by 14-ft. lathe 1 three-spindle threader 

1 4-in. turret lathe 2 13-in, hacksaws. 

1 20-in. sensitive drill 1 magnetic separator 

1 %-in. to 2-in. pipe 1 24-in, disk grinder 
cutter 1 39-in, crank planer 

1 100-ton hydraulic 1 1,100-lb. steam ham- 
bushing press mer 

1 3-in. drill grinder 1 pneumatic grinder 

1 circular relief grinder 1 electric furnace 

1 36-in, slip roll tormer 1 electric tool furnace 

3 4-ft. radial drills 1 6-ft. radial drill 

5 32-in. heavy duty 1 90-in. journal turning 
shapers. machine 

3 36-in, plane-shapers 1 37-in.-16-in. jar ream- 

1 36-in. heavy-duty ing turnover power 
shaper drawing machine 
THE Sr. Louts-SAn Francisco has 

ordered from Manning, Maxwell & 

Moore, Inc., three H. G. Hammett’s 


radius link grinding machines for use 
in its St. Louis, Mo., West Tulsa, Okla., 
and Kansas City, Mo., shops. Orders 
have also been placed for two Micro 
Machine Company’s heavy duty railroad 
internal grinders for the St. Louis and 
West Tulsa shops; one Micro Machine 
portable locomotive crank pin grinding 
machine for its St. Louis shops and one 
Peck-Stow & Wilcox ring and circular 
shear for its Springfield, Mo., shops. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue Erie has given a contract to the 
Pusey & Jones Corporation, Wilmington, 
Del., for the construction of four steel 
tugboats equipped with Diesel-electric 
drive. They will be 108 ft. long with 
26-ft. beam and a depth of 13 ft. 9 in. 
The tugs will be operated in New York 
harbor. 


Tue Loutsvitte & NASHVILLE will re- 
ceive bids on February 19 for lubricating 
oils and greases for current consumption 
extending over a period of one, two or 
three years from March 1, 1930. The 
types and quantities are as follows: 
valve oil for valves and cylinders 
car oil for locomotive use 


car oil for passenger car use 
car oil for freight car use 


150,000 gal. 
147,000 gal. 
28,000 gal. 
181,000 gal. 








tracts a : 35,000 gal. flange oil for flange oilers 
cars at a total cost of $30,144,000. This 45,000 gal. signal oi] for lanterns 
3c mee « : , 296,000 Ib. driving-journal compound 
50 ars ¢ “4 z 4 ° one ° . 
calls for 11,350 car is in the table 190,000 Ib. special driving-journal and crank-pin 
below. grease for rod cups and crank pins 
. . . . 93,000 Ib. hub and center plate grea: 
Inquiry for this equipment was re- ' =r 
ported in the Railway Age of January 4. 
Road No. Type Tons Builder 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1500 Steel Hopper ........ 70 Standard Steel 
1500 -. catiietieensaews a Standard Steel 
1500 Flat Bottom Gondola. . 50 American Car & Fdy. 
500 Box with end doors... Pressed Steel 
Pere Marquette 1500 Pe. cshacbansiceenane Standard Steel 
1500 Bate DOE 60ccnecuece Pullman 
750 Flat Bottom Gondola. . 50 Ralston 
500 Se san kedeu wns Pressed Steel 
250 Furniture Box ....... Pressed Steel 
100 Dh abet koghedmaie ks Bethlehem 
250 Flat Bottom Gondola. . 70 Greenville 
Hocking Valley 1500 Flat Bottom Gondola. . 50 American Car & Fdy. 


Machinery and Tools 
Tue Artcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
is inquiring for a tool and cutter grinder. 
Tue Erie has ordered two 25-ton, 8- 








Iron and Steel 


Tue Torepo, Peorta & WESTERN is in- 
quiring for 500 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge at Peoria, III 
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Supply Trade 











The Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has purchased Holorib, 
Incorporated, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The H. K. Ferguson Company, Cleve- 
and, Ohio, has opened a branch office 
at 520 North Michigan avenue, Chicago; 
Henry Maag, contract engineer being 
in charge. 


The Massey Concrete Products Corp. 
and the Canadian Concrete Products 
Co., Ltd., have moved their Montreal of- 
fice to room 310, Dominion Square build- 
ing, 1010 St. Catherine street, West. 


The National Aluminate Corporation, 
Chicago, has opened a branch office at 
1313 Santa Fe building, Dallas Tex. 
C. M. Bardwell has been appointed 
southwestern railway representative in 
charge of this office. 


J. E. Buckingham has been appointed 
manager of the railroad department of 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, with headquarters at Har- 
rison, N. J., and W. B. Savary has been 
appointed assistant to the manager, with 
headquarters at the same point. 


Stuart M. Crocker, who on January 1 
resigned as vice-president and treasurer 
of the United Electric Securities Com- 
pany to become assistant to the presi- 
dent of the International General Elec- 
tric Company, has been elected a vice- 
president of the latter company, with 
office at New York. 


W. B. Simpson, president of the A. M. 
Castle & Company, Chicago, has been 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. A. C. Castle, first vice-pres.dent 
has been elected president to succeed 
Mr. Simpson and Fred C. Flosi has been 
elected a director to take the place of 
Sidney Gardiner. 


The annual dinner of the Chicago Rail- 
way Equipment Company was held at 
the Union League club in Chicago on 
February 4. For some years it had been 
the practice of this company to invite 
a large number of guests who were not 
directly connected with its business, but 
this year the party consisted entirely of 
officers and employees of the company. 


Ralph Leavenworth, account executive 


of the Austin Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been appointed assistant 
general sales manager. Mr. Leaven- 


worth will have contact with sales ac- 
tivities at the headquarters office, Cleve- 
land, and the various branch offices 
throughout the country. Prior to join- 
ing the Austin staff, he was secretary 
and account executive of Paul Teas, 
Inc., advertising agency. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Com- 
pany, Chicago, has appointed Max E. 
Landry, 202 Local building, Oklahoma 
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City, Okla., 
northern half of Oklahoma. 
mex Equipment Company, 406 San 
Francisco street, El Paso, Tex., has 
been appointed district representative of 
the Texas territory lying west of a line 
drawn from Farwell to Sweetwater and 
then south to Spofford, and including all 
of New Mexico and all the states of 
Mexico, except the states of Nuevo 
Leon and Tamaulipas. 


its representative in the 
The Am- 


W. E. Corrigan, who for a number of 
years has represented the American 
Locomotive Company and the Railway 
Steel-Spring Company as district sales 
manager at San Francisco, Cal., has 
been transferred to their newly opened 
offices in the Tower building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. O. R. Hale, district sales 
manager of the two companies at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been transferred to San 
Francisco to” succeed Mr. Corrigan. 
Arthur W. Sullivan will continue as 
sales agent with offices in the Farmers 
Bank building, Pittsburgh. 


M. W. Seymour is now associated 
with the New York office of the Roller- 
Smith Company as a sales engineer. Mr. 
Seymour is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity and for several months prior to 
his connection with the New York office 
he was located at the company’s works, 
at Bethlehem, Pa. H. D. Stier, Atlanta, 
Ga. now represents the Roller-Smith 
Company in the states of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina and the H. N. Muller 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. now repre- 
sents the company in western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and the Youngs- 
town district in Ohio; associated with 
Mr. Muller are H. E. Ransford and F. 
E. Harper. 


Nelson L. Rehnquist and Howard R. 
Gass were elected vice-presidents of the 
St. Louis Car Company, at the annual 
meeting in St. Louis, Mo., January 28. 
George L. Kippenberger was elected 
first vice-president and assistant gen- 
eral manager. Edwin B. Meissner was 
re-elected president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Rehnquist was with the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Com- 
pany until 1911 when he went to St. 
Louis to take charge of the car com- 
pany. He will have jurisdiction of the 
purchases and stores and aircraft ac- 
tivities. Mr. Gass was formerly valua- 
tion engineer for the Missouri State 
Public Service Commission until 1920 
and since that time has been with the 
St. Louis Car Company in its sales 
department; he will continue in that 
department. 


E. C. Waldvogel, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Stamford, 
Conn., who has been in this company’s 
service for the past 25 years will retire 
from active participation in the com- 
pany’s affairs on April 1, in order to de- 
vote more of his time in future to per- 
sonal affairs; he w.ll however continue 
with the company in an advisory capa- 
city and will hold the office of vice- 
president and remain a director. Walter, 
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B. Dodge, who has been assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of sales has 
been appointed manager of all Stamford 
hardware sales. Mr. Dodge entered the 
service of the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company as a young man, twen- 
ty-four years ago and his duties have been 
diversified and numerous in sales work. 
James C. Morgan takes complete charge 
of all materials handling equipment 
sales; he went to the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company from the C. W. 
Hunt Company about ten years ago. 


Harry C. Frey, general purchasing 
agent of the General Railway Signal 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., has been 
appointed assistant to Vice-President 
F. W. Moffett, with the same headquar- 
ters. Elmer G. Knapp, assistant pur- 
chasing agent for the past four years 
assumes Mr. Frey’s duties as purchasing 
agent. Mr. Frey began his railroad 
career 43 years ago in the freight de- 
partment of the Lehigh Valley at 
Bethlehem, Pa. In 1890 he entered the 
employ of the National Switch & Sig- 
nal Company and successively was as- 
sociated with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, the Pneumatic Signal Com- 
pany, and the General Railway Signal 
Company, having been with the latter 
organ-zation in charge of purchasing for 
the past 25 years. Elmer G. Knapp 
has been with the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company in his present capacity for 
the past four years. 


B. F. Affleck, who has been elected 
president of the newly organized Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Company, was 
born on March 1, 1869, at Belleville, 
Ill. He entered business with the Har- 
rison Machine Works at Belleville in 


1885, and four years later entered the 
employ of the American Express Com- 
Louis, 


pany at St. Mo. From 1890 to 





B. F. Affleck 


1896, he was connected with the St. 
Louis, Alton & Terre Haute (now a 
part of the Illinois Central) and from 
the latter date until 1906 with the IIli- 
nois Steel Company. In 1906 he en- 
tered the employ of the Universal Port- 
land Cement Company, serving as sales 
manager at Chicago until 1915 when he 
was elected president, which position 
he has held until his recent election. 
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The P. H. & F. M. Roots Company, 
Connersville, Ind., manufacturers of ro- 
tary positive blowers, pumps and meters 
has merged with other interests and is 
now under the control of the Stacey 
Engineering Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
The new organization includes the P. H. 
& F. M. Roots Company, the Conners- 
ville Blower Company, Connersville, 
the Wilbraham-Green Blower Company, 
Pottstown, Pa., and the Stacey Brothers 
Gas Construction Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The officers of the new com- 
pany include Colonel Carmi A. Thomp- 
son, president; Corwin Abbott, vice- 
president and general manager; Fletcher 
S. Heath, vice-president; and Erle G. 
Meeks, secretary and treasurer. E. D. 
Johnston, who for the past forty-five 
years has been connected with the P. 
H. & F. M. Roots Company, has re- 
signed as president of the company and 


has retired from active business. All 
companies involved in the merger will 
maintain their separate identities and 


organizations, and will continue to oper- 
ate separately until the final plans of 
the merger can be definitely consum- 
mated. 


Identity of Greenville Steel Car 
Company Retained 


The Greenville Steel Car Company, 
which has been acquired by the Pitts- 
burgh Forgings Company as noted in 
the February 1 issue of the Railway Age, 
retains its identity and now has on its 
board of directors the following mem- 
bers: Frank L. Fay, chairman, F. D. 
Foote, K. C. Gardner, W. S. Dietrich, 
George H. Rowley, Edwin Hodge, Jr., 
and J. T. Brennan. The officers of the 
Pittsburgh Forgings Company are Edwin 
Hodge, Jr., president, F. D. Foote, vice- 
president, R. A. Mitchel, vice-president in 
charge of operations and C. E. Rafter, 
treasurer. Mr. Gardner becomes execu- 
tive vice-president of the Greenville Steel 
Car Company, and W. S. Dietrich con- 
vice-president in charge of 
operations, both with offices at Green- 
ville. Mr. Fay, who continues as 
chairman of the board of the Greenville 
Steel Car Company, becomes a member 
otf the board of the Pittsburgh Forgings 
Company, and Mr. Brennan continues 
also as assistant vice-president of the 
Greenville Steel Car Company. 

The Pittsburgh Forgings Company, 
producers of drop forged and upset prod- 
ucts, recently purchased the plant of the 
Riverside Forge & Machine Company, 
Jackson, Mich., which has since been 
operated as the Riverside division of the 
Pittsburgh Forgings Company, specializ- 
ing in the forging and machining of 
automobile hubs. The Pittsburgh plant 
is located at Coraopolis and produces 
automobile, railroad and miscellaneous 


tinues as 


forgings and upset products. The ac- 
quisition of the Greenville Steel Car 
Company still further diversifies the 


business of the Pittsburgh Forgings Com- 
pany in the production of railroad 
forgings. The Greenville company manu- 
factures new railroad equipment, including 
dump cars, and steel car parts and handles 
car repairs. 



































Obituary 


Warren Phelps King, vice-president 
of the Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died suddenly of a 
heart attack in Sarasota, Fla., on January 
15. He was born at Ithaca, N. Y., on 
September 9, 1865, and was a member 
of the class of 1888 at Cornell Univer- 
sity. His first business connection was 
with the Lehigh Valley Coal Company 
in Buffalo. Later he was associated with 
the New York Car Wheel Company as 
assistant to the president. About 1907, 
he bought an interest in the Brooks 
Brothers Brass Foundry Company and 
in a short time this company was re- 
organized and became the Liberty Brass 
Foundry Company of which he was 
made president. In 1910, the Liberty 
Brass Foundry Company merged with 





Warren Phelps King 


the Allyne Brass Foundry Company and 
others to form the Aluminum Castings 
Company and he became vice-president 
in charge of sales of the merged com- 
panies. The Aluminum Castings Com- 
pany was reorganized in November, 1919, 
into the Aluminum Manufacturers, Inc., 
with Mr. King first as vice-president 
and then as president. Mr. King took 
an important part in the inception and 
development of the casting of aluminum 
under gravity pressure in metallic molds 
in America. At the time of his death, he 
was a vice-president of the Aluminum 
Company of America, president ot 


Aluminum Manufacturers, Inc., and a 
director in several additional com- 
panies. 


Trade Publication 


StekL AND Iron SuHeEEts.—The Ameri- 
can Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has issued a booklet entitled 
“The Testimony of Science and Service,” 
which gives authoritative information on 
the exposure tests conducted by the Am- 
erican Society for Testing Materials. 
This booklet is impartial in its presenta- 
tion of the weather tests conducted on the 
various grades of sheets and shows in a 
clear manner the results of these tests up 
to the present time 
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ABILENE & EASTERN.—Witnesses before 
T. F. Sullivan, examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, at a hear- 
ing at Abilene, Tex., from January 27 to 
30 on the application of the Abilene & 
Eastern to construct a railroad between 
Abilene and Cross Plains, 45 miles, stated 
that the district which the line would 
serve contains much undeveloped oil land. 
In addition, the railroad would serve ten 
oil pools which have already been de- 
veloped. The Abilene & Eastern applica- 
tion is opposed by the Texas & Pacific be- 
cause the construction is to be financed 
through the sale of stock to citizens of 
Abilene who are the principal receivers 
and shippers of freight handled by the 
Texas & Pacific in that city, J. L. Lancas- 
ter, president of that road, declared. H. 
E. McGee, vice-president and general 
manager, and George T. Atkins, vice-pres- 
ident of traffic of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, appeared in behalf of the new rail- 
road offering to grant the Abilene & East- 
ern trackage rights between Cross Plains 
and the main line of the Katy at De 
Leon, 40 miles. 


AtcHison, TopEKA & SANTA FeE.—The 
War Department has approved the appli- 
cation of this company for the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Illinois river, 
near Chillicothe, Ill, to replace an 
existing bridge at that point. 


Bancor & AroostooK.—The new turn- 
table which this company is to install 
at Northern Maine Junction, Me., at a 
cost of $30,918, is to be 100 ft. long and 
will replace an existing table 70 ft. long. 
The new turntable which has_ been 
authorized at Oakfield, Me. at a cost 
of $31,024, will also be 100 ft. long, re- 
placing an existing 65-ft. turntable. The 
original authorization for these new 
tables, both of which are to be electric- 
ally operated, was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of January, 11. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAcIFIc.— 
The application of this company for per- 
mission to reconstruct its bridge over 
the Des Plaines river and the [Illinois 
and Michigan canal at Joliet, Ill., has 


heen approved by the Department of 
War. 
DELAWARE & Hupson.—The Public 


Service Commission of New York has 
directed the elimination of the Main 
street crossing of this company’s tracks 
in Altamont, N. Y., by diverting Main 
street traffic through a subway to be built 
55 ft. southeast of the present crossing. 
The grade of the railroad is to be raised 
about five feet at the new crossing. Ex- 
clusive of land and damages, the cost 
of the elimination is estimated at 


$240,000. 


Erre.—The Public Service Commission 
of New York has directed the elimina- 
tion of the Moscow-Genesee county high- 














way grade crossing at Cuylerville station, 
N. Y., by depressing the highway on the 
present line, raising the grade of the rail- 
road about six feet and carrying the 
highway under the tracks. ‘The cost is 
estimated at $119,000, exclusive of land 
and damages. The commission has also 
approved plans for the installation of an 
automatic flashing signal at the Soldiers 
Home crossing in Bath, N. Y. 


Hockinc VALLEY. — The Industria! 
Brownhoist Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, 
to whom the Hocking Valley Land & 
Development Co. has awarded a contract 
for the improvement of its coal-handling 
dock at the new Presqut Isle terminal 
at Toledo, Ohio, has let a contract to 
the Austin Company, Cleveland, for con- 


struction of electric sub-stations at the 
dock. 
ItttNois CENTRAL. — This company 


plans the expenditure of about $75,000 
for the rehabilitation of the Tennessee 
Terminal and Warehouse building on 
Front street, near Calhoun avenue, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


New YorK CENTRAL—ERIE—CANADIAN 
NATIONAL.—The Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York has notified these three 
companies that it does not consider as ex- 
cessive the low bid submitted by the 
Hecker-Moon Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the construction, relocation and track 
elevation required in connection with the 
elimination of the Austin, Ambherst, 
Tonawanda and other street grade cross- 
ings in Buffalo, N. Y. The figure for the 
entire contract is $510,925, divided as fol- 
lows: New York Central, $310,949; Erie, 
$76,405, and Canadian National, $123,571. 
The railroads have also been directed to 
award the necessary contracts and to pro- 
ceed with the work. The New York Cen- 
tral has awarded the contract for its 
share of the elimination work to the 
Hecker-Moon Company. 


New York CEentTRAL.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
specifications and estimates of cost sub- 
mitted by this company for grade cross- 
ing eliminations, as follows: New street, 
Coxsackie, N. Y., $4,900; West Schuyler 
Dike road, east of Utica, N. Y., $119,600, 
and Red Creek-Oswego highway, Hanni- 
bal, N. Y., $115,700. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—This company 
kas awarded contracts as follows: To 
the John J. Bradley Engineering & Con- 
tracting Company, New York City, for 
grading and track work between West 
Seventy-Sixth street and West 124th 
street, New York City; to the Pittsburgh 
Bridge & Iron Works, New York, for 
the construction of signal towers for 
Park avenue viaduct and for railings for 
a bridge at West Sixty-Seventh street, 
New York City; and to the Walsh Con- 
struction Company, Syracuse, N. Y., for 
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the elimination of the Pierce’s highway 
grade crossing at Theresa, N. Y., and 
for the elimination of Peru and Jack 
Reef grade crossings, Memphis, N. Y. 
The Public Service Commission of New 
York has directed the elimination of the 
North Main street crossing in Pawling, 
N. Y. The plan for elimination, as sub- 
mitted by the railroad, calls for the 
construction of a 53-ft. plate girder 
bridge south of the present crossing, at 
a probable cost of $101,701. 


NorTHERN Paciric—Union PAcIFic.— 
Construction of the joint line from 
Moclips, Wash., to the Hoh river, 60 


miles, in the Olympic peninsula, will be 
undertaken about April 1. 


QuaNAH, Acme & Pactric—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to construct five 
miles of railroad from Quanah, Tex., to 
Acme. 


SACRAMENTO NORTHERN.—A_ contract 
for the grading end tracklaying for the 
construction of a line between Vacaville 
Junction, Cal., and Creed, 7.5 miles, has 
been let to the Utah Construction Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. The total esti- 
mated cost of constructing this line is 
about $400,000. 


St. Louis-SAn Francisco.—This com- 
pany plans the construction with its own 
forces of creosoted timber trestles, one- 
half mile and three-fourths mile long, 
respectively, at Big Lake and at the St. 
Francis river near Monette, Ark. 


TEMISKAMING & NORTHERN ONTARIO.— 
The Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
Railway Commission will receive bids 
until 12 o’clock noon, February 18, for 
the construction of the first section cf 
the proposed 85-mile extension of this 
road. This section will run from the 
present railhead at Corai Rapids, Ont., 
to Moose river, a distance of 45 miles, 
and will cost approximately $2,000,000. 
Construction of the rest of the extension, 
which will ultimately involve an expendi- 
ture of some $6,000,000, from Blacksmith 
Rapids to Moose Factory on James Bay. 
will be started as soon as the location 
of the Moose River bridge has been de- 
cided upon and as soon as it is econom- 
ically practicable to begin the work. 


Union Paciric.—The general contract 
for the construction of the new passenger 
station at Omaha, Neb., comprising its 
portion of the new union station {facili- 
ties in that city, has been awarded two 
Peter Kiewit's Sons, Omaha. 


THE Puncrua.ity of Long Island Rail- 
road passenger trains in the month of 
January was nearly perfect; that is to 
say, of the 27,305 regular trains operated 
in that month, 27,261 arrived at destina- 
on on time, making a 99.9 per cent 
cord for efficiency. During the same 
month, 2,361 extra passenger trains were 
run. There was only one day in the 
tonth when the record was below 99 per 
cent. 
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Battimore & Oun10.—Convertible Bonds. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $63,031,000 of 30-year 4% per 
cent convertible bonds and to issue when 
and as required $52,525,800 of common 
stock in conversion. Stockholders will 
be offered the right to subscribe to the 
bonds at 95 and interest to the extent of 
20 per cent of their holdings. Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., and Speyer & Co., has agreed to 
underwrite the issue for 2% per cent and 
to purchase at 95 and interest such bonds 
as are not taken by the stockholders. The 
proceeds are to be used to retire matur- 
ing obligations, to purchase stock of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, if authorized, and 
to provide $33,276,558 for authorized ex- 
penditures for additions and betterments. 


CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority for an issue of 
$480,000 of 4% per cent equipment trust 
certificates. 





CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—Control of 
Wharton & Northern and Mount Hope 
Mineral.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
nussion has authorized this company to 
acquire control of the two above-men- 
tioned short-line railroad companies in 
Northern New Jersey by the purchase of 
capital stock, 100 per cent of that of the 
former company and 68.3 per cent of that 
of the latter, at a price for all the stock 
involved of $1,250,000. 


CentRAL VERMONT.—Receivership Ends. 
—-The property of the Central Vermont 
Railway Company, which has been in re- 
ceivership since December 12, 1927, with 
George A. Gaston and J. W. Redmond 
as receivers, passed to the Central Ver- 
mont Railway, Inc., on January 31 when 
Charles D. Watson, special master of the 
United States District Court, gave the 
deed to the property to Vice-President 
George A. Gaston, of the new company. 
The receivership of this property was 
brought about as a result of the terrific 
damage suffered to the line at the time 
of the Vermont flood two years ago last 
autumn. More than 253 miles of the com- 
pany’s track in Vermont were swept away 
by the flood waters and 54 bridges were 
destroyed. Under the receiver’s the line 
has been completely rchabilitated and was 
turned over to the new railway today in 
better physicial condition than it was in 
prior to the flood. Improvements of every 
nature have taken place over the entire 
length of the line. The receivers pur- 
chased considerable amount of new equip- 
ment including ten new locomotives and 
1,000 new automobile cars. They also had 
built a new enginehouse at White River 
Junction, Vt., and greatly improved the 
yard facilities at that point. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10—Acquisition of 
Hocking Valley—No opposition was pre- 


sented at the hearing on January 30 
before Examiner Haskell C. Davis of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
this company’s application for authority 
to acquire the property of the Hocking 
Valley by issuing to that company 247,879 
shares of the C. & O. stock, in the ratio 
of 2% shares to one of Hocking Valley 
stock. R. S. Marshall, vice-president of 
the C. & O.. submitted a mass of statistical 
data in support of the application and to 
show that the terms and conditions would 
be just and reasonable to the stockholders 
of both roads. 


Cuicaco & WesTERN INDIANA.—Bomnds. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue 
$99,000 of 4 per cent, 50-year consolidated 
bonds to be delivered to its tenant lines 
upon the cancellation of equivalent 
amounts of 6 per cent mortgage bonds 
through the operation of a sinking fund. 


CincinnAtI, Hamitton & Dayton.— 
New Name of Operating Company.—This 
company, the Lima Toledo Railroad and 
the Indiana, Columbus & Eastern Trac- 
tion Company (J. H. McClure, receiver) 
are being operated under the name of the 
Cincinnati & Lake Erie Railroad Company. 


Denver & Rio GrANDE WeEsTERN.—M of- 
fat Road Control—J. S. Pyeatt, president 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
announced at Denver, Colo., on February 
1 that that railroad had purchased 21,334 
shares of the 50,000 shares of common 
stock of the Denver & Salt Lake, and had 
agreed to purchase an additional 7,635 
shares upon authorization by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The D. & 
R. G. W. has applied to the Commission 
for permission to acquire a controlling in- 
terest in the Moffat line. The purpose ot 
the stock purchase, according to the an- 
nouncement, is to bring about the early 
construction of the Dotsero cut-off, be- 
tween Dotsero, Colo., and Orestod, to 
form a connection between the two roads. 
It was stated that the construction might 
be delayed by the appeal of the Moffat 
Tunnel Commission from the recent de- 
cree of the United States District Court 
respecting the validity of the Moffat 
tunnel lease. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Acquisition of Denver & Salt Lake.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire control of the Denver & Salt 
Lake, which has a line from Denver to 
Craig, Colo. 255 miles, through the 
Moffat tunnel, by purchase of a majority 
of its capital stock for $155 a share. 
Approval of the application would pave 
the way for the immediate construction 
of the Dotsero cut-off, from Orestod on 
the D. & S. L., to Dotsero on the D. & 
R. G. W., 41 miles, and enable the DB. & R. 
G. W., by operating over the cut-off and 
through the tunnel, to shorten its route 
from Denver to Salt Lake City from 745 
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to 572 miles, a saving of 173 miles. The 
commission had approved the construction 
of the cut-off by the Denver & Salt Lake 
Western on condition that a satisfactory 
agreement be reached for operation over 
the line by the D. & R. G. W., which had 
opposed the granting of the application 
except upon such a condition, and which 
had threatened to build a cut-off and 
tunnel of its own. A form of agreement 
had been drafted but not executed when 
the commission in December promulgated 
its consolidation plan, which allocated the 
Denver & Salt Lake to the proposed 
Missouri Pacific system, which includes 
the D. & R. G. W. After this, according 
to the application, the latter company ob- 
tained an opportunity to acquire and did 
acquire 21,334 shares of the stock of the 
D. & S. L. at $155 a share and to enter 
into an agreement with Geo. H. Burr & 
Co., dated January 21, for the purchase 
of 7,635 additional shares at the same price, 
subject to the approval of the commission. 
The two blocks make a total of 28,969 
shares or 57.938 per cent of the 50,000 
outstanding. The Denver & Salt Lake at 
one time had proposed the construction 
of an extension from its western terminus 
at Craig to Provo, Utah, but this project 
was at least temporarily dropped in favor 
of the cut-off. 


JacksonviLLe & Havana.—Receivership. 
—Flmer Nafziger, an attorney at Spring- 
field, Ill., was appointed receiver of this 
railroad on February 1 by Federal Judge 
Louis Fitzhenry following the filing of a 
petition by the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. 


JACKSONVILLE, GAINESVILLE & GuLF.— 
Abandonment.—Examiner Weed of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recommended that the commission author- 
ize the abandonment of this company’s 
line from North Gainesville to Sampson 
City, Fla., 18 miles. 


New York CENTRAL, — Acquisition. — 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire joint control with the Canadian 
Pacific of the Canadian Pacific Car and 
Passenger Transfer Company, Ltd., which 
operates a ferry service between Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., and Prescott, Ont., by ac- 
quiring half its capital stock for $25,000. 
The N. Y. C. has been using the service 
of the ferry company under contract. 


New YorK CENTRAL.-—Acqutsition.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to acquire control of the Federal Val- 
ley by purchase of its entire capital stock 
for $150,000, an amount fixed by agree- 
ment as a result of arbitration. 


New York Centrra..—Leases Take Ef- 
fect.—The leasing by the New York Cen- 
tral of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, the Michigan Central and 
other of its subsidiaries went into effect on 
February 1. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Lease of W. N. Y. 
& P.—mThe directors of the Western 
New York & Pennsylvania and _ the 
Pennsylvania Railroad have agreed to 
recommend to the stockholders a 999- 
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year lease of the former company to the 
latter, effective July 1, 1930, for which 
the P. R. R. company shall pay an an- 
nual rental equal to fixed charges, taxes 
and dividends of 5 per cent on preferred 
stock and 6 per cent on common stock 
of lessor. 

The Pennsylvania acquired control of 
the Western New York & Pennsylvania 
in 1900, through the purchase of a large 
majority of the capital stock and income 
bonds, thus extending the lines of the 
Pennsylvania System into Buffalo, N. Y. 
Under a lease that was renewed yearly, 
the Pennsylvania operated the Western 
New York & Pennsylvania until August 
1, 1903, when a twenty-year lease became 
effective. Since the expiration of that 
twenty-year term, the lease has run from 
year to year. 


PitrspurGH & West Vircinta.—Bonds. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue $6,- 
000,000 of first mortgage, 5 per cent, 30- 
year bonds, series C, to be sold at not less 
than par for the purpose of defraying a 
portion of the construction costs of its 
extension in Pennsylvania. 


QuanaHu, AcmE & Paciric.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to aban- 
don its operation under trackage rights 
cver the line of the Fort Worth & Denver 
City between Quanah, Tex., and Acme, 4 
miles, and to build a 5-mile line of its own 
between those points. 


SaBinE Basin.—Joint Line Proposed.— 
This company has been organized by the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and the Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western to construct 
and acquire, under control of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and the Missouri 
Pacific, a line from Beaumont to Port 
Arthur, Tex., by acquisition of a right of 
way and some tracks of the Eastern Texas 
Electric Company and the construction of 
six spur tracks. The main line will be 13 
miles and the total mileage 35. The Sabine 
company proposes to issue $250,000 of 
stock to the Atchison and Missouri Pacific 
subsidiaries, which have asked authority 
to operate over its tracks and also for plan 
for the pooling and division of freight 
and earnings. 


Texas Mexican.—Operation.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to operate the 3- 
mile line of the San Diego & Gulf from 
Byram, Tex., to Palangana. 


Dividends Declared 


Delaware & Hudson.—2™% per cent, quarterly, 
payable March 20 to holders of record February 
26. 

Maine Central.—Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, 
payable March 1 to holders of record February 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—Common, 
$1.50; Preferred, $450, both payable April 1 to 
holders of record February 15. 

St. Louis Southwestern.—Preferred, 1% per 
cent, quarterly, payable March 31 to holders of 
record March 12. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


Feb. 4 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 132.32 130.60 136.81 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 92.44 92.10 92.00 
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M.C. and Big-Four Continue 
Under Same Vice-Presidents 


With the lease by the New York Cen- 
tral of the Michigan Central, the Chi- 
cago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw, the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
the Cincinnati Northern and the Evans- 
ville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute, ef- 
fective February 1, Edmond D. Bron- 
ner, was appointed vice-president, with 
jurisdiction over the Michigan Central 
and Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw. 
Mr. Bronner was vice-president of those 
properties prior to the lease. Harry A. 
Worcester, who was appointed vice- 
president, with jurisdiction over the Big 
Four, Cincinnati Northern and the E. I. 
& T. H., has been vice-president oper- 
ating those roads for years prior to the 
lease. The New York Central in a 
statement says that, while leasing these 
properties has accomplished a practical 
unification of them with the New York 
Central, they will continue to be oper- 
ated by the vice-president appointed, as 
heretofore, but with a closer connection 
with the parent line. It is stated that 
all other officers and employees of the 
lessor companies are continued in their 
respective capacities. 


Executive 


Clive Runnells, vice-president of the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been elected to a similar position 
with the Pullman Company. 


M. E. Barnes, chief clerk to the re- 
ceivers of the Central Vermont, has been 
appointed assistant to the vice-president 
of the newly organized Central Vermont 





M. E. Barnes 


Railway, Inc. Mr. Barnes was educated 
at the public schools, and started his 
railway career with the Central Ver- 
mont on October 26, 1903, as an office 
boy in the audit office. After two years 
of service he was promoted to junior 
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clerk and stenographer in the office of 
the general manager. From this posi- 
tion he was advanced to assistant pay- 
master, private secretary to the general 
manager, chief clerk of the mechanical 
department, and traveling car service 
agent. On April 13, 1921, Mr. Barnes 
was appointed assistant to the federal 
manager of the Central Vermont, while 
the road was under control of the United 
States Railroad Administration. Upon 
the return to private ownership, he was 
appointed assistant to the general man- 
ager. On January 15, 1928, he was 
appointed chief clerk to the receivers, the 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant to the vice-president. 


John Douglas, assistant general freight 
agent of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, with headquarters at Bosten, 
Mass., has been appointed assistant to 
vice-president, traffic depariment, with 
headquarters at New Haven, Conn. Mr. 
Douglas entered railroad service on Octo- 
ber 25, 1902, with the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, in the local freight 





John Douglas 


office at Worcester, Mass., and has been 
continuously in the employ of the traffic 
department of this road since that time. 
In 1905, he was appointed freight cashier 
at Worcester and in 1907 traveling freight 
agent, and on August 1, 1920, he was 
promoted to the position of general agent 
at Worcester, in which capacity he served 
until April, 1928, when he was appointed 
assistant general freight agent with head- 
quarters at New Haven. On August 12, 
1929, he was transferred from New Haven 
to Boston, and served as assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at that point until his 
promotion as assistant to the vice-president. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


W. I. Caldwell, chief clerk to the au- 
ditor of freight overcharge claims of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has 
been promoted to auditor of freight 
overcharge claims, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding F. W. Main, who 
has retired from active service. 


Frederick T. Harward, who has been 
appointed general attorney of the Grand 
Trunk Western, with headquarters at 
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Detroit, Mich., has spent his entire career 
as a lawyer. He was born at Richmond, 


Me., in 1872, and graduated from Williams 
College in 1894. Upon obtaining his law 
degree from Yale University in 1897, he 
the practice of law at 


began Detroit. 
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From September, 1910, to September, 1925, 
in addition to his private law practice, 
Mr. Harward served as attorney for the 
Detroit United Railway until the street 
car lines were acquired by the city. 


A. G. Gilmour, freight claim agent of 
the western region of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 


Man., has been appointed auditor of 
freight claims, with headquarters at 
Montreal. Mr. Gilmour was born on 


February 7, 1886, at Strathaven, Scot- 
land. He entered railway service with 
the Caledonian Railway (Great Britain) 
as a junior clerk in the freight depart- 
ment, serving at several stations, until 
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July, 1907, when he entered the employ 
of the Canadian Northern (now part of 
the Canadian National) -~at Winnipeg, 
as an investigator in the freight claim 
department. Three years later he was 
promoted to the position of chief clerk 
of the department. In June, 1914, he 
was appointed acting freight claim 
agent, and on January 1, 1915, freight 
claim agent, which position he held until 
the formation of the Canadian National. 
At that time, he was promoted to the 
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position of freight claim agent, Western 


lines. In September, 1920, with the co- 
ordination of the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
he was appointed freight claim agent of 
that company also, and with the amal- 
gamation of the Canadian National in 
the spring of 1923, he was appointed 
freight claim agent of the Western 
region, which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment. For 
several years Mr. Gilmour has also been 
chairman of the Western Freight Claim 
Committee of the Railway Association of 
Canada. 


Operating 


R. R. Bragg, trainmaster on the EI 
Paso-Amarillo division of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Dallas, Tex., 
has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of that division with headquar- 
ters at Amarillo, Tex. 


David C. Allen, chief clerk to the gen- 
eral manager of the Western region of 
the Pennsylvania at Chicago, has been 
promoted to assistant trainmaster of 
the Indianapolis division at Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


William C. Bassett, assistant superin- 
tendent of telegraph of the Coast lines 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., 
has retired under the pension rules of 
the company after 42 years of con- 
tinuous service. 


J. L. Kendall, superintendent of the 
De Quincy division of the Gulf Coast 
Lines, with headquarters at De Quincy, 
La., has been transferred to the Eastern 
division of the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at Jefferson City, Mo., 
succeeding T. W. Cheatham, who has 
been granted a leave of absence. 


R. M. Borden, chief clerk to the gen- 
eral manager of the First district of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been promoted to as- 
sistant to the general manager of that 
district, with headquarters at the same 
point, succeeding H. F. Reddig, de- 


ceased. 


P. S. Lewis, superintendent of the 
Atlantic City Railroad, (a subsidiary of 
the Reading) has been appointed super- 
intendent of the New York division of 
the Reading, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, succeeding W. F. Eckert who 
has been assigned to special work in the 
office of the general manager. John S. 
Goodman, division engineer with head- 
quarters at Reading, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Atlantic 
City Railroad. 


J. V. Kennedy, general superintendent 
of the Cincinnati Northern, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the newly 
created Northern division of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
with headquarters as before at Vam 
Wert, Ohio. P. L. McManus, general 
superintendent of the Evansville, In- 
dianapolis & Terre Haute, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the newly cre- 
ated Terre Haute division of the Big 
Four, with headquarters as before at 
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Terre Haute, Ind. Both appointments 
are incidental to the absorption of the 
C. N. and the E., I. & T. H. by the 


Big Four on February 1. 


O. E. Maer, superintendent of the 
Wichita Valley, with headquarters at 
Wichita Falls, Tex., retired from active 
duty on February 1, after nearly 45 years 
of railway service, 20 of which have been 
with the Wichita Valley. Mr. Maer was 
born at Columbus, Miss., on June 14, 1870, 
and entered railroad service at the age of 
15 years on thes Mobile & Ohio. After 
serving a number of roads in various 
capacities, including those of train dis- 
patcher and chief train dispatcher, Mr. 
Maer was appointed trainmaster on the 
St. Louis Southwestern at Malden, Mo., 
in 1903. Three years later he was trans- 
ferred to Illmo, Mo., where he remained 
until 1907 when he was appointed super- 
intendent of the Wichita Valley. The 
position of superintendent, occupied by 
Mr. Maer, has been abolished. 


F. N. Melius, general superintendent 
and marine manager of the New York 
Central, has been appointed assistant 
general manager of the New York 
terminal district, including the marine 
department, with headquarters, as _ be- 
fore, at New York. The positions of 
general superintendent of the New York 
terminal district, and marine manager, 
held up to now by Mr. Melius, are 
abolished. A. H. Wright, who assisted 
Mr. Melius in his former position, has 
been appointed assistant to the assistant 
general manager of the New York 
terminal district. J. E. Davenport, 
superintendent of the River division, has 
been appointed assistant to assistant 
general manager, New York terminal 
district. G. H. Wilson, superintendent 
of the Hudson division, will have his 
jurisdiction extended to include the 
Harlem and Putman division. M. E. 
Welch, superintendent of the Syracuse 
division at Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Electric 
division and superintendent of the 
Grand Central terminal, with head- 
quarters at New York. Owen O’Connor, 
superintendent of the Harlem and Put- 
nam divisions at White Plains, N. Y., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the River division, with headquarters 
at Weehawken, N. J. C. E. Olp, super- 
intendent of the Rochester division at 
Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Syracuse division, 
with headquarters at Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. H. Wood, superintendent of the 
Ontario division at Oswego, N. Y., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Rochester division at Rochester, N. Y. 
A sketch of Mr. Wood’s railway career, 
together with a reproduction of his 
photograph, appeared in the Railway 
Age ot January 11, 1930, page 180. C. 
K. Brodhead, assistant superintendent 
of the Electric division and superintend- 
ent of the Grand Central terminal, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Ontario division, succeeding Mr. Wood. 
The territory of the Electric division 
has been extended to include that part 
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of the Hudson division between Spuy- 
ten Duyvil and St. Johns Park, on the 
west side of Manhattan Island. 


Oscar A. Weir, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of transportation 
of the Great Northern, with headquarters 
at St. Paul. Minn., entered the service of 
that railway in 1912 as a traveling car 
agent at St. Paul. A year later he was 
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transferred to the transportation depart- 
ment and in 1917 he was advanced to the 
position of passenger car distributor. Mr. 
Weir served in that capacity until 1926 
when he became night chief clerk. Later 
in the same year he was promoted to 
chief clerk in the transportation depart- 
ment, a position he held until his further 
promotion to superintendent of transporta- 
tion, on February 1. 


C. W. Nelson, who has been promoted 
to superintendent of the Kansas City 
division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been connected with that rail- 





Cc. W. Nelson 


way for 32 years. He obtained his first 
railroad experience as a yard clerk on 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
(now part of the New York Central), 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1892. From 1893 
to 1895 he served as a switchman at 
Cleveland on the same road, then spend- 
ing the next two years as a brakeman on 
the Mexican Central. Mr. Nelson en- 
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tered the service of the Santa Fe in 1897 
as a switchman at Argentine, Kan., then 
being promoted to yardmaster in 1906 


and to trainmaster in 1912. In 1915 he 
was transferred to Marceline, Mo., where 
he remained until 1918, when he was 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
the Kansas City division at Kansas City. 
His further promotion to superintendent 
of that division became effective on 
January 20. 


Chris McDonough, who has been pro- 
moted to general superintendent of the 
Lake and Eastern districts of the Great 
Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul. 
Minn., has served in the engineering and 
operating departments of that road for 
38 years. He was born at Boston, Mass., 
on October 18, 1876, and after attending 
high school obtained his first railway 
experience as a section laborer on the 
Great Northern at St. Cloud, Minn., 
in 1892. Mr. McDonough advanced 
through the positions of section fore- 
man, extra-gang timekeeper, extra-gang 
foreman, clerk in the superintendent's 
office at Melrose, Minn., Havre, Mont., 
and Superior, Wis., and assistant road- 
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master at Hibbing, Minn. From 1901 to 
1915 he served as chief clerk to the su- 
perintendent at Havre and to the gen- 
eral superintendent at Minot, N. D., 
Great Falls, Mont., and Superior, then 
becoming assistant to the general man- 
ager of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
at Portland, Ore. After a short period 
as chief clerk to the general superintend- 
ent of the Great Northern at St. Paul 
he was advanced to trainmaster at 
Whitefish, Mont., in 1917. In the fol- 
lowing year he was promoted to superin- 
tendent of terminals at Cascade, 
Wash., where he remained until 1918, 
when he was transferred to the Cascade 
division, with headquarters at Everett, 
Wash. Mr. McDonough’s promotion to 
general superintendent became effective 
on February 1. 


J. B. Smith, who has been promoted 
to general superintendent of transpor- 
tation of the Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., has been 
connected with that road for 24 years. 
He was born at Delphi, Ind., on Decem- 
ber 23, 1883, and entered railroad service 
in April, 1901, as a station helper on the 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Later 


he was advanced to telegraph operator 
and from 1903 to 1909 he served succes- 
sively as a telegraph operator on the 
the 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas, St. Louis- 





J. B. Smith 


San Francisco and the Northern Pacific, 
and as a train dispatcher on the latter 
road. He then became a dispatcher on 
the Great Northern at Spokane, Wash., 
and was advanced to night chief dispatch- 
er in 1915 and to chief dispatcher in 1917. 
In the following year Mr. Smith was 
transferred to Whitefish, Mont., ad- 
vanced to trainmaster at Whitefish and 
then appointed chief clerk to the gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation at 
St. Paul. In 1920 he was promoted to 
assistant general superintendent of trans- 
portation at the same point and in 1928 
he was further> promoted to superin- 
tendent of transportation. His advance- 
ment to general superintendent of trans- 
portation became effective on February 1. 


Roy A. McCandless, who has been 
promoted to general superintendent of 


the Central district of the Great 
Northern, with headquarters at Great 
Falls, Mont., has been connected with 
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that railroad for 35 years. He was born 
at Wilton Junction, Iowa, on June 5, 
1879, and entered railway service on 
September 1, 1894, as a messenger on 
the Great Northern. He was then ad- 
vanced to stenographer after complet- 
ing a commercial course at night school 
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in St. Paul, Minn. In 1902 he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the superintendent 
of the Willmar division, then being 
transferred to Livermore, N. D., and 
later promoted to trainmaster. In the 
following year, Mr. McCandless was 
promoted to assistant superintendent of 
the Dakota division and after being 
transferred to the office of the general 
manager at St. Paul he served from 
1907 to 1912 as assistant superintendent 
of the Minot division at Minot, N. D. 
He was promoted to superintendent of 
the Minot division, with headquarters 
at Minot, in 1912, his further promotion 
to general superintendent becoming ef- 
fective on February 1. 


Trafic 


J. H. Cummings has been appointed 
general agent of the Chicago Great 
Western, at Houston, Tex., a newly 
created agency. 


Daniel M. Bowman, passenger traffic 
manager of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been promoted 
to passenger traffic manager of the New 
York Central system lines west of 
Buftalo, with headquarters at Chicago. 
A sketch of Mr. Bowman's railway 
career, together with a reproduction of 
his photograph appeared in Railway 
Age of March 23, 1929, page 682. His 
appointment also includes the C. C. C. 
& St. L., the M. C., and the P. & L. E. 


Robert J. Menzies, assistant traffic 
manager of the New York Central, lines 
Buffalo and East, has been appointed 
trafic manager at New York, with 
jurisdiction over the freight traffic de- 
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partment. Mr. Menzies was born at 
Detroit, Mich., and entered railway 
service in 1882, as a messenger at De- 
troit, with the Merchants Despatch 
Transportation Company. He was suc- 
cessively assistant agent, traveling agent, 
agent at Buffalo, and state agent at 
New York, for this company. In 1907, 
he was appointed general eastern agent, 
and in 1908, he entered the direct serv- 
ice of the New York Central. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed general 
eastern freight agent at New York, 
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which position he held until 1918, when 
he left their employ. When he returned, 
in 1925, he was appo.nted assistant traf- 
fic manager, the position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


P. B. Beidelman, general freight agent 
of the Great Northern, has been promoted 
to freight traffic manager, with head- 
quarters as before at St. Paul, Minn. Mr. 
Beidelman has been connected with that 
railway for almost 30 years, entering its 
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service in 1900 as a clerk in the traffic 
department. Three years later he was 
advanced to foreign freight clerk and in 
1906 he hecame general agent of refriger- 
ator service. In 1916 he was promoted to 
assistant general freight agent at St. Paul, 
then being further promoted to general 
freight agent on July 1, 1928. Mr. Beidel- 
man’s appointment as freight traffic mana- 
ger became effective on February 1. 


P. H. Burnham, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., has been 
promoted to western traffic manager, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., 
succeeding M. J. Costello, deceased. Mr. 
Burnham entered the service of the 





P. H. Burnham 
1897 as a clerk in 


Great Northern in 
the St. Paul freight office. Six years 
later he was advanced to assistant chief 
clerk and in 1905 he was promoted to 
traveling freight agent at St. Paul. 
Later he was transferred to Grand 
Forks, N. D., where he remained until 
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1909 when he was promoted to assistant 
general freight agent at St. Paul. In 
1918 he was again promoted to general 
freight agent, then becoming freight 
traffic manager on July 1, 1928, a posi- 
tion he held until his promotion to 
western traffic manager, with jurisdic- 
tion over the lines west of Montana, on 
February 1. 


Frederick H. Parker, assistant general 
freight agent of the Great Northern, has 
been promoted to general freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at St. Paul, 
Minn. He has been connected with that 
road for more than 42 years, entering 
railway service on July 1, 1886, as a clerk 
in the accounting department of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 
On December 15, 1887, he became a clerk 
in the passenger department of the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba (now the 
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Great Northern) and from 1888 to 1894 
he served successively as a clerk in the 
accounting department and as chief clerk 
to the auditor of passenger receipts of 
the Great Northern. Mr. Parker was 
then advanced to auditor of passenger 
receipts and in 1902 he became auditor of 
freight receipts, being promoted to assist- 
ant comptroller at St. Paul in 1911. In 
1916 he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Spokane, Wash., later 
being transferred to St. Paul, a position he 
held until his promotion to general freight 
agent on February 1. 


Frederick O. Stafford, assistant traffic 
manager of the lines of the New York 
Central system west of Buffalo, N. Y.. 
has been promoted to traffic manager of 
those lines, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago. His jurisdiction will in- 
clude also the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, the Michigan 
Central and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 
Mr. Stafford was born at Tiverton, 
Ont., on June 16, 1876, and after attend- 
ing the Ontario School of Pedagogy, 
Toronto, Ont., entered railway service 
in April, 1900, with the Merchants Des- 
patch Transportation Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the New York Central. Later 
he served with this company at Sioux 
City, Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and St. Louis, Mo., and 
in January, 1911, he became general 
westbound agent of the New York 
Central at Chicago. In August, 1917, 
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he was advanced to manager of the 
New York Central Fast Freight lines 
at Chicago, where he remained until 
July, 1920, when he was appointed ‘gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent of the 
Rutland, with headquarters at Rutland, 
Vt. Mr. Stafford returned to the New 
York Central in August, 1924, as assist- 
ant freight traffic manager of the lines 
west of Buffalo at Chicago, then being 
promoted to freight traffic manager of 
the same territory in December, 1926. 
He was further promoted to assistant 
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traffic manager of the lines west of Buf- 
falo in November, 1927, a position he 
retained until his advancement to traffic 
manager of all the western lines of the 
New York Central on February 1. 


Louis W. Landman, passenger traffic 
manager of the New York Central at 
Chicago, has been promoted to general 
passenger traffic manager of the lines 
of the system west of Buffalo, with 
headquarters at the same point, and in- 
cluding jurisdiction over the Big Four, 
the Michigan Central and the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie. Mr. Landman was 
born at Waynetown, Ind., on December 
6, 1869, and entered railway service at 
the age of 17 years as a telegraph oper- 
ator on the Indiana, Bloomington & 
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Western (now part of the Big Four). 
Later he was advanced to ticket agent 
at Danville, Ill, and in 1889 he became 
city passenger and ticket agent for the 
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Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville 
(now part of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis) at Fort Wayne, Ind. From 
1890 to 1904 he served successively as 
southern passenger agent of the Colum- 
bus, Hocking Valley & Toledo and gen- 
eral traveling passenger agent of that 
company’s successor, the Hocking Val- 
ley. For the following seven years, Mr. 
Landman acted as general agent for 
the Big Four at Toledo, Ohio, general 
agent of the passenger department of 
the New York ‘Central at the same 
point, general western passenger agent 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
(now part of the New York Central) 
at Chicago and general passenger agent 
of the Lake Erie & Western (now part 
of the Nickel Plate) at Indianapolis, 
Ind. In 1911 he was appointed gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Michigan 
Central at Chicago, then being pro- 
moted to passenger traffic manager of 
that road and the New York Central in 
March, 1920. His further promotion to 
general passenger traffic manager of the 
western lines of the system became ef- 
fective on February 1. 


C. N. R. Traffic Department Changes 


A. M. Kirk, assistant to the passenger 
traffic manager of the Canadian Na- 
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tional, has been appointed general pas- 
senger agent at Montreal with jurisdic- 





tion in respect to trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific passenger traffic, and 
other special traffic as assigned. Mr. 
Kirk was born in Scotland in 1886. He 
commenced his railway service at Mont- 
real, in 1910, as a stenographer, and 
served in the passenger traffic depart- 
ment from that time until 1916, when 
he was appointed excursion clerk. In 
1920, Mr. Kirk was promoted to the 
position of general clerk, and in 1923 
chief clerk to the passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Canadian National. In 1924, 
he was appointed assistant to the pas- 
senger traffic manager, which, position 
he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment. 

George R. Fairhead, division freight 
agent of the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Hamilton, Ont., has 
been appointed general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Montreal. Mr. 
Fairhead commenced his railway career 
in 1896, as a clerk in the freight traffic 
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department of the Grand Trunk (now 
part of the Canadian National) at To- 
ronto. In 1899 he was transferred to the 
staff of the general agent, and in 1902 
served in the traffic department of the 


Canadian Northern (now part of the 
Canadian National). In 1905 he was 
appointed city freight agent; in 1907 
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traveling freight agertt; in 1910 com- 
mercial agent at Hamilton, Ont., in 1919 
division freight agent at Toronto, Ont., 
and in 1927 division freight agent at 
Hamilton, Ont., which position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment. 

Walter E. Dobbs, general office assist- 
ant to the general passenger traffic 
manager of the Canadian National, has 
been appointed assistant to the general 
passenger traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Montreal. Mr. Dobbs com- 
menced railway service in 1904, as clerk 
and stenographer in the car service de- 
partment of the Grand Trunk at Mont- 
real, Que. In 1907, he was appointed 
secretary to the passenger traffic man- 
ager, and in 1910 he was transferred to 
Winnipeg, to serve as_ stenographer, 
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excursion clerk, chief rate clerk, and 
chief clerk to. the general passenger 
agent of the Grand Trunk Pacific (now 
part of the Canadian National. In 1920, 
Mr. Dobbs was transferred to Vancou- 
ver as chief clerk to the general pas- 
senger agent, and in 1924 he was again 
transferred to Montreal as chief clerk 
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to the passenger traffic manager. The 
following year he was appointed general 
office assistant to the general passenger 
traffic manager, which position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment. 

G. E. Smith, traveling freight agent 
of the Canadian National, has been ap- 
pointed district freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Toronto. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


W. H. Woltemate, supervisor of the 
Reading, with headquarters at Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed division engineer with head- 
quarters at Tamaqua, Pa., succeeding 
W. R. Dunn, who has been transferred 
to a similar position with headquarters 
at Reading, Pa. 


R. P. Long, division engineer of the 
Chicago Terminal division of the Wa- 
bash, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been transferred to the Moberly divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Moberly, Mo., 
succeeding V. R. Hayes, who has been 
transferred to the Decatur division, with 
headquarters at Decatur, Ill. Mr. Hayes 
replaces J. E. Danes, who retired from 
active service on February 1. 


J. G. Wishart, who has been pro- 
moted to principal assistant engineer of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been con- 
nected with the engineering department 
of that road for nearly 26 years. He was 
born at Niagara Falls, N. Y., in 1879, 
and after graduating from Englewood 





High School, Chicago, entered railway 
J. G. Wishart 
service in the engineering department 


of the Rock Island at Chicago, in 1901. In 
the following year he became a draftsman 
on the Chicago & Western Indiana, then 
returning to the Rock Island as a drafts- 
man at Chicago in 1905. Mr. Wishart 
was advanced to chief draftsman in the 
engineering department in 1912, and was 
promoted to office engineer at Chicago 
in 1914. His further promotion to princi- 
pal assistant engineer became effective on 
January 16. 
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Jesse H. Oppelt, who has been ap- 
pointed signal engineer of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been connected 
with that road for nearly 29 years. He 
was born at Washington, Iowa, on Octo- 
ber 24, 1879, and after graduating from 
high school at Conneaut, Ohio, in 1899, 
took a correspondence course in railway 
engineering. Mr. Oppelt entered railway 
service in 1901 as a rodman on the Nickel 
Plate, four years later being advanced 
to inspector of bridges and masonry. 
From 1907 to 1910, he served as supervisor 
of interlocking and supervisor of water 
service and was then appointed supervisor 
of signals. In this position he served suc- 
cessively at Bellevue, Ohio, and Cleveland 
until his promotion to signal engineer on 
January 1. 


Mechanical 


Victor U. Powell, assistant master 
mechanic on the Illinois Central at Chi- 
cago, retired from active duty on De- 
cember 31 after 43 years of railway 
service. 


D. H. Foster, assistant engineer of 
tests of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 
with headquarters at Parsons, Kan., re- 
signed on January 1 to become lubri- 
cating sales engineer of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Petroleum Company at Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Hugh’ Ronalds, assistant master me- 
chanic of the Lehigh & New England, 
with headquarters at Pen Argyl, Pa., 
has been appointed master mechanic, 
with the same headquarters, replacing 
R. L. Wyman, deceased. The office of 
assistant master mechanic has_ been 
abolished. 


S. B. Andrews, mechanical engineer 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Va., has been ap- 
pointed engineer of motive power of 
the advisory mechanical committee of 
that company, the Erie, the Hocking 
Valley, the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, and the Pere Marquette, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Frank B. Harman, assistant superin- 
tendent, in charge of the locomotive de- 
partment, of the San Bernardino (Cal.) 
shops of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, has been promoted to superintend- 
ent of the Albuquerque, (N. M.) shops, 
succeeding D. E. Barton, who has been 
assigned to other duties. Henry C. 
Moore, erecting shop foreman at the 
San Bernardino shops, has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of 
shops at that point, replacing Mr. Har- 
man. 


The jurisdiction of J. P. Roquemore, 
master mechanic of the Louisiana divi- 
sion of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Monroe, La., was extended 


on February 1 to include the Little 
Rock division. On the same date the 
jurisdiction of R. Smith, master me- 


chanic of the Union of Memphis, with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., was 
extended to include the Memphis divi- 
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sion of the Missouri Pacific. Mr. Roque- 
more and Mr. Smith succeed J. B. Cra- 
han, who had jurisdiction over both the 
Louisiana and Memphis divisions. 


Special 


R. E. Gresham has been appointed 
director of athletics of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., with general supervision over 
athletic and recreational associations, 
and co-operating with all departments in 
the promotion and conduct of athletic 
activities on the railroad. 


Dr. Duncan Eve, Jr., assistant to the 
chief surgeon of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis and associate pro- 
fessor of surgery at the Vanderbilt 
School of Medicine, has been promoted 
to chief surgeon, with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn., succeeding his father, 
Dr. Duncan Eve, who retired from ac- 
tive duty on January 1, after 51 years 
as that road’s chief surgeon. 


Dr. E. E. Lafferty, has been ap- 
pointed chief hospital surgeon of the 
New Orleans Great Northern, including 
Jackson, Miss., terminal, with head- 
quarters at Bogalusa, La. Dr. J. H. 
Slaughter has been appointed assistant 
chief hospital surgeon, with headquarters 
at Bogalusa, La. Dr. Willis Walley, 
has been appointed assistant chief sur- 
geon, with headquarters at Jackson, 
Miss., with jurisdiction over hospital 
service on Pearl River district, Jackson, 
Miss., to and including Union, Miss., 
and will perform emergency hospital 
service only for New Orleans Great 
Northern employees at Jackson, Miss. 
All other hospital cases of these em- 
ployees will be sent to Bogalusa Hospi- 
tal. Dr. A. E. Gordin, has been ap- 
pointed district surgeon, Pearl River 
district, with headquarters at Jackson, 
Miss. All New Orleans Great Northern 
local surgeons are to report to Dr. Laf- 
ferty at Bogalusa, La. 


Obituary 


J. V. Clifford, trainmaster on the 
Northern division of the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe at Cleburn, Tex., died at 
Fort Worth, Tex., on January 4. 


George Smith Shafer, president of the 
Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., died at his 
home in Portsmouth, Va., on January 29. 


J. H. Redding, general superintendent 
of the Western Pennsylvania division of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died on February 2, at 
the age of 53 years. 

Albert W. Anderson, president and 
general manager of the Charleston & 
Western Carolina, died at his home in 
North Augusta, S. C. on February 3, 
after an illness of two weeks. He was 
66 years old. 


Herbert L. Browne, former assistant 
general freight agent of the Missouri- 
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Kansas-Texas at Houston, Tex., died in 
New York on December 29, following 
a fall on the ice. Mr. Browne resigned 
from railway service on June 1, 1929, 
and at the time of his death was the 
representative of the Houston Port 
Bureau at New York. 


Thomas N. G.lmore, who served as as- 
sistant to the general superintendent of 
motive power of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Chicago during 1904 
and 1905, died at his home at El Paso, 
Tex., on January 15. Mr. Gilmore had 
also served for a time as master me- 
chanic of the Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis. 


Joab Mulvane, former right of way 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, during the period of construction 
of its major lines in Kansas, with head- 
quarters at Topeka, Kan., died at Los 
Angeles, Cal., on December 26 at the 
age of 92 years. In 1887 Mr. Mulvane 
became president of the Chicago, Kan- 
sas & Western, a subsidiary of the 
Santa Fe organized for the purpose of 
acquiring and extending various short 
lines in Kansas. He served in that 
capacity, and as an officer of other 
Santa Fe subsidiaries, for a number of 
years. 


Daniel Wingerd Gross, assistant to the 
president of the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., died 
from a heart attack on January 23. Mr. 
Gross was born on September 25, 1871, at 
Harrisburg, Pa., and was educated in 
civil engineering at Pennsylvania State 
College. He entered railway service in 
1893 with the Beech Creek (now part of 
the New York Central) as roadman. In 
1906 he entered the employ of the Atlantic 
Coast Line and from that time until his 
death he has served with that road as 
engineer of roadway, engineer of con- 
struction, valuation engineer, corporation 
engineer, and assistant to president. 


Frank L. Wood, assistant general 
manager of the Pullman Company, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., died 
at the Swedish hospital at Seattle, Wash., 
on December 7, following an extended 
illness and an operation. During govern- 
ment control of the railroads and for 
three years thereafter, Mr. Wood served 
as assistant to the federal managcr and 
assistant to the vice-president and general 
manager of the Pullman Company at 
Chicago. He had been in Pullman service 
for 23 years. 


Albert H. Payson, assistant to the 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., who died at San Mateo, 
Cal., on January 26, was born at Salem, 
Mass., on December 1, 1847, and gradu- 
ated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1864. He entered railway 
service in 1868 on the San Francisco & 
San Joaquin Valley, serving in various 
capacities with that company, including 
that of vice-president, until its absorp- 
tion by the Santa Fe in 1903. He was 
then apponited assistant to the presi- 
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dent of the Santa Fe at San Francisco, 
a position he held until the time of his 
death. For various periods from 1903 
until 1918, Mr. Payson also served as 
president of the Santa Fe & North- 
western and vice-president of its suc- 
cessor, the Northwestern Pacific. 


James T. Robertson, general manager 
of the Cumberland & Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Cumberland, Md., died 
suddenly at his home on January 9, from 
cerebral hemorrhage, shortly after his 
removal from his office, where he was 
stricken. Mr. Robertson was born on 
March 29, 1872, at Ocean, Md. He was 


educated in the public schools, and entered 





James T. Robertson 


railway service with the Cumberland & 
Pennsylvania on May, 1890, as messenger 
boy at Lonaconing, Md. Later he served 
successively as telegraph operator, clerk 
in the general offices at Cumberland, Md., 
stenographer to the general freight and 
passenger agent, and to the superintendent, 
and chief clerk to genera! manager. In 
July, 1907, Mr. Robertson was promoted to 
the position of general passenger and 
freizht agent. On Febrva~y 21, 1911, ne 
was appointed gencral manager, the posi- 
tiun he held at the time of his death. 





A Canadian National Train at the C. N. 
R.-T. & N. O. Union Station, 
Cochrane, Ont. 





